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e  weeks  after  taking  a  job  in  a  small 
1  Northeast  Ohio  in  a  school  so  small 
sure  I'd  encounter  few  problems.  I 
to  a  friend:  "Teachins^  school  is,  I'm 
.  wonderful  thing,  and  I'll  let  you 
low  I  like  it  when  I've  done  it.  So  far, 
:  done  is  get  on-the-job  experience  for 
a  career  as  a  prison  warden." 

I  walked  in  the  first  day  of  classes  to  a 
first  period  study  hall  of  well  over  100  stu- 
dents in  grades  7-12.  Within  10  minutes  I 
was  reduced  to  shocked  silence.  Demands  for 
quiet  got  their  attention  for  no  more  than  a 
;,  Then  they  returned  with  scaiy  un- 
to their  conversations. 
The  rest  of  the  day  was  no  better.  I  asked 
one  burly  tenth  grader  to  take  a  seat  I'd 
assigned  him  and  was  roughly  shouldered 
out  of  the  way  as  he  chose  one  more  to  his 
taste. 

I  asked  each  of  my  English  students  to 
write  a  two-page  autobiography.  This,  I 
thought,  would  not  only  give  me  a  writing 
sample,  but  might  also  help  me  get  to  know 
the  kids.  Three  himdred  closely-read  pages 
later  I  was  convinced  I  had  been  the  victim 
of  an  elaborate  joke. 

At  least  a  quarter  of  my  ninth  and  tenth 
graders  were  from  broken  homes.  Several 
reported  proudly  that  they  were  recently 
discharged  from  detention  homes.  A  major- 
ity proved  unable  to  spell  or  to  write  com- 
plete sentences.  Four  kids, 
found  were  hyperactive, 
cipherable  scrawls. 

There  was  no  planned  c 
given  the  books  and  told  to  teach  English 
grammar  and  literature.  There  was  no 
English  Department;  the  four  English  teach- 
ers worked  on  their  own  for  the  most  part, 
without  the  benefit  of  meeting  to  coordinate 
courses  of  study.  A  more  experienced  teacher 
might  have  been  excited  at  the  prospect  of 
continued  on  page  2 
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Bob  Jones  '53 

Bob  Jones  graduated  with  honors  from 
the  University  in  1953  and,  after  /ui  army 
service,  went  to  Columbia  University's  Teach- 
ers College  for  his  master's  before  heading  to 
California  to  teach  senior  high. 

In  the  years  since  then,  he's  held  a  teach- 
ing fellowship  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  William  Robertson  Cox  Fellow- 
ship at  Stanford  University  and  an  NDEA 
summer  fellowship  at  Smith  College.  He's 
also  won  Teacher  of  the  Year  honors  at  his 
school.  He's  married  to  Bruna  Bier  Jones  '52 
and  they  are  the  parents  of  four  children, 
none  of  them  headed  for  a  teaching  career. 


"Why  don't  you  guys  teach  the  kids  to 
read?"  was  put  to  me  by  a  junior  college 
teacher  at  my  very  first  school  district  meet- 
ing almost  25  years  ago.  Now,  after  nearly  a 
quarter  century  of  teaching  U.S.  histoiy 
it  seems  that  some  things  never  change.  In 
presenting  a  few  of  my  thoughts  and  expe- 
riences as  a  teacher,  I  do  not  presume  that 
all  teachers  have  similar  problems  or  en- 
ndividual.  each  class,  each 
Ficantly  alters   the  teaching 
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Teachii 
chemistry  e.xists  between 
cessful   teacher.  Before   I 
sonal  goals,  I  had  to  l<no 
take  long  to  learn  that  I 
Professor  Shannon,  who  ( 
self  on  his  desk  and  lee 
pace  back  and  forth  as  : 
had  done.  It  took  hard  \v 
and  a  style  that  truly  refl 
years   taught   me   to  constantly  analyze 
methods  and  materials  and  to  question 
I    was   teaching  a   particular  lesson   in   the 
classroom. 

Most  of  the  education  courses  I  was  re- 
quired to  take  in  the  early  1950s  were  not 
too  useful.  It's  altogether  different  once 
you're  in  the  classroom  by  yourself.  Today's 
e  teachers  should,  along  with 
umbers  of  hours  in  thcii  major 
field,  have  more  obserxation  and 
time  in  the  schools, 
rs,  critics  and  the  media  point  to 
mediocrity  in  the  teaching  profession.  After 
looking  at  the  ubiquitous  problems — the  lack 
of  professional  status,  tlie  small  monetary 
rewards,  the  constant  criticism — I  find  it 
continued  on  page  2 
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designing  her  own  course,  but  I  found  myself 
wishing  for  some  kind  of  guidance. 

A  20-year  veteran  advised  me  to  empha- 
size grammar;  the  principal,  a  former  En- 
glish teacher,  ad\ised  me  to  emphasize  litera- 
ture. After  seeing  my  kids'  efforts,  I  felt 
bound  to  begin  with  basic  grammar.  This 
came  to  be  a  sore  point  with  the  principal, 
who  repeatedly  urged  me  to  go  to  literature 
as   a   cure    for   the   disciphnary   ills   of  my 

When  I  did  move  to  literature,  the  prob- 
lems persisted.  After  the  first  two  days  spent 
on  Homer's  Iliad,  more  than  30  percent  of 
my  ninth  graders  refused  to  read  further. 
They  didn't  like  it,  they  said;   "It's  dumb." 

A  bad  selection?  Maybe.  But  then,  most 
of  the  kids  did  not  like  anything  taught  in 
the  class.  They  honestly  believed  they  should 
not  be  made  to  study  material  they  didn't 
want  to  study,  and  were  actively  hostile  at 
my  refusal  to  drop  the  unit  on  those  grounds. 

The  disciplmary  problems  gave  me  night- 
mares. My  bulletin  boards  were  vandalized 
and  covered  with  profanity.  Books  I'd 
brouf^ht  in  for  the  kids  were  stolen  or  ripped 
apart.  Notes  with  death  threats  were  left  in 
my  filing  cabinet.  Stink  bombs  were  thrown 
into  the  room  during  class.  I  began  to  receive 
prank  phone  calls  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  and  one  student  called  to  warn 
me  that  some  kids  were  planning  vengeance 
because  I'd  failed  them. 

A  group  of  boys  stood  on  the  corner  each 
day  after  school  heckling  me  from  across  the 
street  and  throwing  pebbles  as  I  walked  to 
the  post  office.  When  I  went  to  the  town 
police,  I  was  informed  that  unless  I  was 
prepared  to  bring  charges  against  specific 
kids,  nothing  could  be  done. 

The  students  were  openly  hostile  to  work 
of  any  kind,  in  class  or  out.  Kids  freely 
admitted  they  hadn't  done  their  homework, 
and  a  handful  of  them  didn't  turn  in  an 
assignment  the  entire  year.  Some  kids  did 
worry  about  failing,  but  did  no  work  until 
the  last  week  of  the  grading  period,  at  which 
time  they  would  expect  to  have  eight  weeks 
of  overdue  assignments  graded. 

Most  kids,  I  think,  don't  learn  because 
they  want  to  learn  but  because  they  are 
threatened  with  failure  or  parental  disap- 
proval or  the  loss  of  privileges.  But  these  kids 
held  nothing  dear.  And  why  should  they? 
Kids  failing  in  my  class  were  still  permitted 
by  both  school  and  parents  to  participate  in 
extracurricular  activities. 

Too  many  parents  had  thrown  up  their 
hands  long  ago,  and  I  had  to  beg  several  to 
come  in  for  conferences.  Some  said  simply. 
"Tell  me  what  I  can  do.  I  no  longer  have 
any  control  over  my  kids."  One  parent  told 
me  never  to  call  her  again.  Her  son  had 
caused  her  so  much  trouble  that  she  wished 
he  were  back  in  the  detention  center. 

When  I  reported  to  the  principal  that  24 
of  my  students  had  copied  that  day's  home- 
work assignment,  he  told  me  that  if  so  many 
were  cheating,  I  must  be  dri\'ing  them  to  it. 
He  also  informed  me  that  "none  of  the  other 
teachers  ha\e  as  many  problems  as  you  do." 
Wondering  if  he  might  be  right,  I  asked 
them.  They  told  me  they  all  had  the  same 
problems,  but  I  was  too  inexperienced  to 
know  that  "you  just  don't  tell  the  principal 
everything." 

These  teachers  were  utterly  frustrated 
with  the  state  of  classroom  discipline  and 
many  had  simply  given  up.  The  feeling  was 
that  if  attempts  to  change  things  were 
futile,  a  teacher  could  at  least  keep  him/her- 
self off  the  carpet  by  not  making  waves,  One 
teacher  said  he  no  longer  failed  seniors  in 
his  history  class  because  he  couldn't  afford 
the  vandalism  to  his  house  and  car  and  the 
administration  took   a  dim  view  of  failing 

Teacher  burnout?  I  don't  know.  I  do 
know  that  for  weeks  at  a  time  it  was  all  I 


could  do  to  get  out  of  bed  in  the  morning. 
I  wasn't  a  teacher;  I  was  a  zookeeper.  It 
took  every  ounce  of  optimism  to  look  at  the 
situation  as  a  challenge  and  not  as  a  sentence 
to  be  served.  The  teaching  staff  was  marvel- 
ous, however,  and  many  times  helped  me  to 
gain  some  sort  of  perspective. 

Other  things  helped  ward  off  despair. 
Some  of  the  kids  worked  hard,  asked  ques- 
tions, offered  the  best  of  themselves  to  the 
class.  Once  in  a  while  a  student  would  write 
a  story  and  ask  for  an  evaluation  or  rush  in 
to  tell  me  about  a  book  just  finished,  or  ride 
a  bike  two  miles  to  my  apartment  for  a  spe-  ' 
cial  help  session. 

Occasionally,  after  several  days  of  after- 
school  help,  a  student  suddenly  found  all  the 
adverbs.  These  were  the  kids  who  made  it 
possible  to  stay  and  who  gave  me  the  en- 
couragement to  stick  with  teaching. 

I  signed  a  contract  with  another  school 
this  year,  hoping  that  last  year's  situation 
isn't  representative  of  the  general  state  of 
public  education.  My  University  courses  in 
teacher  education  didn't  prepare  me  for  last 
year,  but  I  don't  know  what  would  have.  I 
suspect  that  many  newcomers  to  the  profes- 
sion will  ultimately  abandon  it,  unwilling  to 
put  up  with  frustrations  they  aren't  prepared 
to  handle. 

I  understand  that  the  state's  new  require- 
ments for  certification  include  giving  would- 
be  teachers  a  variety  of  experiences  in  urban, 
suburban  and  rural  schools.  That  may  go  a 
long  way  toward  preparing  new  teachers  to 
face  the  big  problems  and  helping  them 
decide  whether  teaching  is  the  right  profes- 
sion for  them  before  it's  too  late. 

Editor's  Note:  A  happy  ending:  T.  J. 
Azar  reports  from  her  new  school  that  all  is 
well:  "Last  Friday  a  group  of  students  yelled 
at  me  in  the  hall,  and  I  got  that  old  wary 
feeling"  she  says.  "Then  I  realized  they  were 
saying,  'Have  a  nice  weekend,  Mtss  Azar/ 
and  I  felt  like  crying.'" 


Bob  Jones  '53 

remarkable  that  so  many  fine  and  highly 
educated  individuals  enter  and  remain  in  the 
teaching  profession. 

Admittedly  there  are  incompetents,  but 
their  numbers  are  few.  My  favorite  is  the 
10th  grade  English  teacher  who  introduced 
her  students  to  Shakespeare  by  quoting  what 
she  said  was  his  most  famous  soliloquy,  "To 
do  or  not  to  do.  .  .  ."  When  questioned  by 
an  incredulous  student,  she  insisted  she  was 
correct  and  soon  tottered  down  other  un- 
charted   Shakespearean    pathways. 

Some  teachers  do  believe  in  their  own 
omnipotence.  A  substitute  once  told  my  class 
he  had  secret  proof  that  the  USS  Maine  was 
destroyed  by  the  Spanish  and  they  were  thus 
totally  responsible  for  the  Spanish-American 
War.  This  type  can  be  dangerous,  especially 
if  classes  receive  daily  doses  of  such  nonsense. 
Usually,  however,  the  uninformed  instructor 
hides  behind  monotonous  and  mechanical 
assignments,  textbooks  and  mountains  of 
visual  aids. 

The  good  teachers  I  know  are  conscien- 
tious in  attempting  to  perform  their  duties 
well.  In  my  department,  I  have  friends  who 
read  widely  in  history,  sociology,  psychology 
and  the  other  social  sciences.  They  spend  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  for  books, 
teaching  aids,  workshops,  travel,  seminars 
and  college  coursework.  They  take  time  for 
social  studies  conferences  with  the  aim  of 
carrying  new  ideas  back  to  their  classrooms. 

Teachers  have  a  heavy  workload  that 
does  not  have  much  to  do  with  teaching. 
There  are  attendance  records,  grade  records, 
home  notices,  ethnic  surveys,  federal  govern- 
ment sur\eys.  inoculation  surveys,  student 
pre-planning  forms,  report  cards  and  count- 
less other  bulletins  and  requests  that  impinge 
upon  the  teacher's  time  and  energ)-. 

Along  with  tlie  countless  tasks  lurks  the 
suspicion  that  few  really  care  what  you  do, 
and  this  occasionally  leads  to  a  sense  of  iso- 
lation and  frustration.  Peer  and  student  re- 
inforcement for  a  job  well  done  seems  to  be 
saved  for  the  retirement  party. 


Looking  back  over  nearly  25  years,  I 
recall  only  two  principals  I've  served  under 
who  could  not  be  classified  as  interchange- 
able parts.  These  two  shared  a  genuine  inter- 
est in  bettering  their  schools,  they  consulted 
with  their  staff,  they  showed  appreciation 
for  first-class  work,  they  displayed  warmth, 
courtesy  and  concern  toward  all,  and  they 
attempted  to  hire  excellent  teachers. 

Unfortunately,  others  who  directed  my 
schools  were  more  concerned  with  their  per- 
sonal advancement,  district  meetings,  noon- 
time bridge  games,  community  ser\'ice  clubs 
and  the  high  school  athletic  program.  I 
believe  that  administrators  can  improve  a 
school,  and  that  a  lack  of  educational  leader- 
ship lowers  teacher  and  student  morale. 

In  my  view,  educational  priorities  are 
too  often  misdirected.  Instead  of  instilling  in 
the  entire  student  body  a  lifelong  apprecia- 
tion of  physical  activity,  physical  education 
departments  concentrate  on  winning  teams. 
Although  lip  service  is  given  to  excellence 
and  educational  reform,  all  departments, 
academic  and  nonacademic.  leceive  "equal" 
treatment.  It  is  no  surprise  that  such  "equal- 
ity" presents  a  heavier  burden  for  those  in 
the  academic  areas.  If  improved  reading  and 
writing  skills  are  a  top  priority,  then  aca- 
demic instructors  must  have  fewer  students 
in  the  classroom  and  perhaps  even  fewer 
class  periods. 

Teaching  is  more  difficult  these  days. 
The  common  litany  blames  television,  family 
problems,  the  collapse  of  other  public  insti- 
tutions, the  "grabbing  all  the  gusto  you 
can"  philosophy  and  the  worrisome  national 
and  international  problems  confronting  us. 
The  latest  music,  automobiles,  jobs  compete 
with   a   student's   schoolwork. 

The  violence  in  our  society  does  affect 
our  schools  and  makes  the  task  of  the 
teacher  more  hazardous.  In  my  community, 
both  a  vice  principal  and  a  teacher  suffered 
vicious  attacks  from  students.  Several  class- 
rooms were  burned  by  juvenile  arsonists.  A 
mentally  disturbed  young  man  vandalized 
our  teachers'  workroom.  School  break-ins 
and  burglaries  are  more  common ;  more 
school  walls  are  decorated  with  graffiti.  All 
of  this  intensifies  the  tension  in  the  school 
community. 

Lawrence  Cremin,  who  was  one  of  my 
instructors  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  was  correct  when  he  was  recently 
quoted  by  Time  magazine  as  saying  that  we 
get  the  schools  we  deserve.  Perhaps  it's  true 
that  educational  excellence  can  only  be  ob- 
tairied  by  restructuring  and  revamping  the 
entire  public  school  system. 

The  teaching  profession  certainly  needs 
reform,  with  greater  selectivity  in  screening 
prospective  teachers,  competency  testing  for 
all,  less  jargon-filled  schools  of  education, 
and  fewer  self-serving  top  echelon  educators. 
While  acknowledging  changes,  difficul- 
ties and  necessar)'  modifications.  I  still  at- 
tempt to  keep  my  standards  high  by  requir- 
ing homework,  outside  reading,  research 
projects,  notebooks  and  essay  writing  assign- 
ments. The  grades  earned  by  my  students 
reflect  their  efforts  and  abilities.  Most  stu- 
dents want  to  learn  subject  matter  and  they 
respect  teachers  who  adhere  to  high  stan- 
dards. Perhaps  when  appreciative  students. 
long  after  graduation,  send  letters,  cards, 
wedding  invitations  or  stop  by  to  visit,  or  a 
mother  calls  to  thank  me  because  after  all 
these  years  her  son  is  excited  about  a  class 
then  it  is  all  worthwhile. 

A  teacher,  especially  in  September,  can 
feel  like  Sisyphus,  condemned  to  once  again 
roll  the  subject  matter  up  the  mountain 
against  student  inertia  and  school  critics. 
The  survivor  has  to  have  a  sense  of  humor, 
work  hard,  anticipate  criticism,  and  hang  on 
to  a  belief  that  he  can  teach  students  to  know 
and  better  appreciate  a  subject,  JK 
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Ohio 
Teacher 
Redesign  — 

Preparation  for  a 
Complicated  Job 

Allen  Myers,  dean  of  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation, is  used  to  having  people  begin  con- 
versations with,  "When  I  was  in  the  sixth 
grade.  .  .   ." 

When  this  happens,  he  tells  himself. 
"Here  we  go  again,"  and  listens  politely. 
What  he'd  like  to  do.  he  says,  is  state  flatly, 
"Vour  experience  is  not  relevant.  Schools 
ha\'e  changed.  Today's  behaviors  are  not 
those  of  other  eras. 

"A  lot  of  people  still  don't  understand 
that,"  he  says.  "Look  at  the  teenage  preg- 
nancy and  substance  abuse  figures.  Look  at 
12  million  one-parent  families.  Look  at  the 
incredibly  varied  populations  facing  teachers. 
Look  at  the  social  and  political  issues  grip- 
ping the  schools. 

"We  can't  disavow  our  responsibilities  to 
prepare  )Oung  people  as  teachers.  But  wed 
better  prepare  them  for  a  very  unusual  pro- 
fession. 

"Ideally,  we  need  to  be  sending  forth 
teachers  with  four-year  college  degrees  and 
fi\e  years  of  experience." 

In  response  to  the  need  to  update  teacher 
training  in  Ohio.  Teacher  Redesign,  a  pro- 
gram calling  for  new  standards  for  colleges 
and  universities  with  teacher  preparation 
programs,  went  into  effect  July  1  after  years 
of  planning  at  the  state  and  campus  level. 

Dean  Myers  labels  it  a  "real  step  for- 
ward." with  Ohio  being  the  only  state  that 
has  said,  "We  not  only  want  to  redesign  the 
teacher  training  programs  but  will  help  pay 
for  them."  This  year  the  state  will  be  provid- 
ing considerable  support  for  the  Univei-sity's 
program. 

"Teacher  Redesign  is  an  attempt  to  begin 
dealing  with  the  real  issues  of  teaching,"  the 
dean  says.  "The  public  schools — in  spite  of 
talk  of  voucher  systems  and  private  schools — 
are  all  we  have.  We  have  to  work  to  improve 
them  and  one  way  is  through  strengthening 
the  quality  of  teacher  training." 

Seldon  Strother  is  director  of  the  School 
of  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  the  College 
of  Education  unit  respoiTsible  for  teacher 
certification  programs,  and  he  too  welcomes 
the  redesign  effort : 

"It's  well  thought  out.  On  the  state  level, 
planning  began  more  than  10  years  ago.  and 
here  on  campus  more  than  30  faculty  from 
education  and  other  areas  have  been  work- 
ing on   it   for  several  years." 

"Ideally,  we  need  to  be  sending 
forth  teachers  with  four-year  col- 
lege degrees  and  five  years  of  ex- 
perience." 

One  key  part  of  redesign  is  an  emphasis 
on  getting  would-be  teachers  into  actual 
classrooms  and  classroom  situations  early 
in   their  college  days. 

It  calls  for  300  hours  of  field  or  clinical 
experience  {the  equivalent  of  one  academic 
quarter)    before  student  teaching. 

Redesign  also  calls  for  each  teacher  can- 
didate to  have  experience  in  lural,  urban 
and  suburban  settings.  That  way,  an  Ohio 
University  student  from  Little  Hocking  who 
does  student  teaching  at  Federal  Hocking 
and  then  enters  a  big  city  system  won't  be 
overwhelmed  by  culture  shock. 
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Strother  believes  this  early  experience 
will  help  students  make  better  decisions 
about  going  into  teaching;  "That's  what 
we're  all  about  here — helping  young  people 
plan  and  train  for  their  careers.  We  expect 
that  some,  given  the  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence called  for,  will  decide  teaching  is  not 
for  them  after  all.  The  others  will  be  better 
prepared  for  the  complex  situations  they'll 
face." 

How  to  get  Ohio  University  students 
urban  experience  is  a  question  being  worked 
on.  One  option  is  exchange  programs  with 
teacher-training  institutions  in  urban  settings 
that  face  the  opposite  problem  of  how  to  give 
their  students  rural  experience. 

In  addition  to  earlier  and  more  exten- 
sive and  varied  practical  experience,  Ohio 
Teacher  Redesign  calls  for  specific  training 
in   areas  bevond  subject   matter: 

—Human  Relations.  Each  student  will 
be  given  extensive  training  in  handling  be- 
havioral problems.  Dean  Myers  comments 
that  intelligence,  subject  mastery  and  grade 
'point  average  can  only  take  you  so  far  in  the 
classrooin:  you  have  to  be  aware  of  the 
human  interactions.  "Our  grads  can  know 
English  or  mathematics  very  well,  but  if  they 
can't  handle  the  human  relations  side,  they'll 
be  in  trouble,"  he  says. 

— Exceptional  Children.  Myers  notes 
that  with  public  law  mandating  education  in 
the  least  restricted  environment  for  special 
ed  children,  every  teacher  must  have  the 
skills  to  teach  children  with  disabilities  and 
handicaps. 

^Reading.  Every  teacher  at  eveiy  grade 
level  and  in  every  subject  will  be  introduced 
to  the  teaching  of  reading. 

— Testing.  Every  teacher  will  be  equip- 
ped to  administer,  design  and  interpret  a 
wide  variety  of  tests. 

— Educational  Media.  Every  teacher 
will  be  given  instruction  in  the  selection, 
production  and  use  of  edu 


''It's  simply  true  that  children 
used  to  come  with  a  better  atti- 
tude and  better  preparation  for 
the  school  experience.'' 

The  program  also  emphasizes  faculty 
advising  of  teacher  candidates  from  their 
freshman  through  senior  years,  and  follow- 
up  of  graduates  to  learn  how  well  their 
campus  training  prepared  them  for  the  pro- 
fession. 

It  also  requires  any  University  instructor 
hired  for  teacher  training  to  have  had  at 
least  three  years  of  successful  elementary  or 
secondary  teaching  experience. 

Dr.  Strother  notes  that's  true  of  most  of 
his  school's  present  faculty.  His  background 
includes  20  years  of  public  school  teaching, 
much  of  it  in  the  Cleveland  system.  Dean 
Myers  has  not  onlv  taught  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  level  but  has  headed  a  special 
school  for  handicapped  childre.i. 

The  stale  program  asks  Ohio's  colleges  of 
education  to  provide  funding  and  staffing  at 
a  level  comparable  to  those  in  the  training 
programs  of  oiher  professions,  and  this  may 
pose  some  problems.  Dean  Myers  says  rede- 
sign calls  for  a  1-14  faculty-student  ratio, 
while  the  college  currently  has  a  1-20  ratio 
at  the  undergraduate  level.  He  also  notes 
that  right  now  the  instructional  cost  per 
student  in  the  college  is  below  that  in  other 
professional  areas  such   as  engineering  and 


Both  Myers  and  Strother  are  well  aware 
of  the  barrage  of  criticism  the  public  schools 
have  been  receiving,  such  as  Time's  June  16 
cover  story,  "Help!  Teachers  Can't  Teach!" 
Strother  says  that  schools  and  teachers  are 
"easy  targets  at  a  time  when  people  are 
unable  to  confront  and  handle  the  changes 
in  our  society. 

"It's  no  use  tiying  to  downgrade  a  whole 
profession."  he  adds.  "Like  ever)'  other, 
teaching  has  some  excellent  m?mbers,  some 
mediocre  ones  and  yome  who  don't  really 
belong  in  it.  It's  those  in  the  last  group  who 
are  getting  the  media  attention. 

"Over  the  years,  the  schools  have  taken 
on  more  and  more  of  the  responsibility  for 
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preparing  youngsters  for  society.  I  saw  the 
change  firsthand.  Schools  must  now  deal 
with  aspects  of  language  patterns,  behavior, 
health  and  etiquette  that  used  to  be  dealt 
with  at  home.  I'm  talking  about  all  schools. 

"It's  simply  true  that  children  used  to 
come  with  a  better  attitude  and  better  prep- 
aration for  the  school  experience." 

Myers  is  more  emphatic.  "As  a  society, 
we  haven't  begun  to  address  the  problems  of 
decrepit  school  buildings  and  our  compli- 
cated school  populations.  Teachers  are  often 
confronted  with  the  poor  in  spirit,  those 
damaged  by  problems  our  society  should  be 


"Who  can  you  count  on  to  back 
and  support  schools  and  teachers 
today?  We  can't  disavow  them. 
We  had  better  all  come  to  realize 
it's  a  complicated  job  out  there." 


"It's  not  a  matter  of  busing  or  desegre- 
gation or  bilingual  education  or  federal  red- 
tape  or  even  teacher  training.  There  are  a 
whole  series  of  complex  variables,  ^'ou  cant 
pin  education's  problems  on  any  one  of 
them." 

The  dean  believes  that  Americans  should 
be  looking  at  their  priorities:  "We  spend 
millions  on  one  fighter  plane,  billions  on 
weapons  every  year.  Shouldn't  our  most  pre- 
cious resource  have  as  high  a  prioriiv? 

"Right  now,  we're  just  glad  Ohio  is  will- 
ing to  pay  to  upgrade  teacher  training,  to 
try  to  guarantee  quality  control  in  the 
profession.  We're  obligated  here  to  prepare 
good  teachers,  and  we  think  with  redesign 
we'll  be  doing  a  better  job." 

Over  and  over.  Myers — who  has  seen 
four  of  his  own  children  through  the  public 
schools — returns  to  the  theme  of  education 
as  a  societal  issue: 

"Who  can  you  count  on  to  back  and 
support  schools  and  teachers  today  ?  We 
can't  disavow  them.  We  had  better  all  come 
to  realize  it's  a  complicated  job  out  there." 
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Teaching:  Art,  Science,  Crcift, 
Mystery,  Hard  Work 


Views  from  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dayton 


Patricia  Papp  '66  has  taught  10  years  in 
a  variety  of  settings — New  Haven.  Conn.; 
Charleston,  S.C.;  Germany  (in  a  U.S.  Army 
school);  and  Cleveland.  She  joined  the 
Cleveland  system  last  year  and  taught  32 
fourth  graders.  She  was  also  in  time  for  a 
strike  that  saw  teachers  out  of  the  schools 
for   1 1  weeks. 

As  the  1980-81  school  year  drew  near, 
she  didn't  know  where  she  would  be  teach- 
ing, since  the  system  is  in  the  third  phase  of 
a  desegregation  program  that  will  affect  her 
school— with  its  99  percent  black  student 
body — and  may  mean  shifting  some  teachers. 

Papp  finds  criticism  of  schools  and  teach- 
ers such  as  the  Time  article  "disturbing." 
saying  she's  seen  "a  lot  of  hardworking  and 
dedicated  teachers.  Only  in  Cleveland  with 
its  unique   problems  light 


her  previous  experience  and  assigned  to  an 
urban  school  at  a  salary  of  $12,400. 

She's  noticed  that  "kids  have  become 
more  outspoken,  rowdier.  And  the  parents 
too!  You  have  to  be  a  lot  more  strict  from 
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She  thinks  that  teacher  training  "just 
gives  the  veiy  bare  basics.  It's  not  until  you 
start  to  teach  that  you  get  ideas  about  teach- 
ing." If  she  had  children,  shed  probably  not 
steer  them  into  teaching — "because  of  all  the 
pressures  and  the  feeling  that  you're  account- 
able for  everything  and  often  you  don't  get 
the  backing  you  need  from  either  the  admin- 
istration or  the  parents." 

Competency  tests  for  teachers  would  be 
insulting,  at  least  right  now  in  a  "climate  of 
accusations  against  teachers,"  she  believes, 
adding  that  she  "might  not  feel  that  way  if 
the  climate  were  different.  Teachers  are 
evaluated  throughout  the  year  by  principals 
and  supervisors.  A  principal  who  knows 
what's  what  can  pretty  much  tell  about  his 
or  her  school  by  walking  the  corridors." 

She's  not  sorry  she  chose  teaching  as  her 
profession.  "Basically.  INe  always  liked  the 
kids.  I'm  exhausted' at  the  end  of  the  day; 
.tration,  but  I  enjoy  the  students, 
and  they're  charactei"s  and  most 


Caryl  Brown  Kentz  '45  has  been  a  teach- 
er for  24/2  years,  the  last  20  in  the  same 
second  grade  classroom  in  Harman  School 
in  Oakwood.  an  affluent  Dayton  suburb.  "If 
I'm  going  to  teach,  this  is  where  it  will  be," 
she  says.  "We  have  what  we  need — and  all 
the  extras^ — in  this  system.  We  don't  have 
discipline  problems  and  we  have  a  good 
board  and  administration  100  percent  behind 
the  teachers  and  tremendous  community  sup- 
port. It's  the  ideal  situation. 

"Our  parents  are  very  supportive.  Each 
week  more  than  100  come  to  Harman  to 
help  in  the  cafeteria  or  library  or  to  assist 
the   tutoring  staff-   And  our  maximum  class 
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"Children 


Changes  she' 
mature  today,  primarily  because  of  televi- 
sion. Things  we  used  to  do  in  primar)-  grades 
are  now  done  in  kindergarten.  And  students 
and  parents  have  more  rights.  Basically  even 
the  decision  about  whether  to  keep  a  child 
back  is  up  to  the  parents.  There's  also  more 
state  involvement  in  the  curriculum. 

"To  become  a  teacher  takes  time  and  a 
lot  of  hard  work."  Mrs.  Rentz  says.  Over  the 
years  she  has  become  less  strict.  "With  pri- 
mary children,  its  important  to  let  them 
know  you're  their  friend  or  they'll  back  off 
and  tend  to  freeze.  I  am  very  structured  and 
stress  the  basics,  but  there's  a  difference  be- 
tween strict  and  structured.  The  kids  know 
what  is  expected  and  99  percent  come 
through. 

"My   philosophy 
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apable  of;  to  show 
he  is  somebody;  to  help  him  gain  a 
good  self-image.  When  you  do  that,  a  child 
will  do  anything  you  ask." 

The  rewards  of  the  profession  "come  in 
watching  a  child  grow,"  Mrs.  Rentz  says. 
She  adds  that  teaching  in  her  system  has  also 
brought  her  status  in  the  community  and  a 
salary  which  is  now  about  $24,000. 

She  thinks  that  the  quicker  a  would-be 
teacher  gets  experience  in  the  real  classroom, 
the  better — even  if  it's  a  simple  experience 
such  as  reading  a  story  to  a  small  group.  She's 
impressed  that  the  student  teachers  she  sees 
from  the  Unixersity  of  Da) ton  are  now  being 
trained  in  education  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, in  speech  and  hearing  therapy  or 
teaching  of  exceptional  children. 

Her  third  child,  Larry,  graduated  from 
Ohio  University  last  June  and  took  a  job 
with  the  state  as  a  forensic  chemist.  He'd 
thought  of  teaching,  but  Mrs.  Rentz  discour- 
aged him:  "1  talked  him  out  of  it.  As  a 
beginning  teacher,  he  could  get  into  a  situa- 
tion in  which  all  he  worked  on  was  disci- 
pline, with  no  chance  to  teach.  My  situation 
is  unique.  We  have  a  waiting  list  of  teachers 
trying  to  get  in  here.  " 


Dennis  Dorsey  '70  has  taught  several  ele- 
mentary grades  as  well  as  junior  high  mathe- 
matics and  science  in  the  Columbus  school 
system.  Now  he's  a  home-school  community 
agent  for  the  system's  only  alternative  middle 
school,  working  to  take  some  of  the  burden 
off  the  classroom  teacher  by  building  links 
between    teachers,    parents    and    community 

"This  is  a  super  school  and  I  love  my 
job."  Dorsey  says,  noting  that  the  school's 
enrichment  program  includes  six  languages 
and  computer-assisted  instruction  with  pre- 
scriptions for  each  child  in  every  subject. 

"I  know  I  do  a  lot  of  good  and  that's 
satisfying.  If  a  child  is  abused  in  his  home  or 
is  on  probation.  I  work  with  the  courts  or 
chiidrens  sei-vices.  If  a  child  has  problems 
with  his  peers.  I  work  with  him  to  see  how 
his  behavior  can  be  modified  so  he  can 
achie\e  something.  .\nA  everyday  I'm  work- 
ing to  iron  out  teacher-student  and  teacher- 
parent  problems." 

He  calls  junior  high  "the  twitching  age," 
with  all  its  usual  adolescent  problems  com- 
plicated  today   by   drugs,   teenage  piegnancy 
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and  a  family  structure  ""that  is  kaput.  Each 
year  we  have  at  least  a  dozen  pregnancies," 
he  says.  "Usually  the  gtrls  are  already  having 
problems.  They  drop  out  and  the  terrible 
thing    is    that    there's   absolutely    nothing   at 

Dorsey   misses   "getting  to  know  a  class- 
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experiences  in 
I  found  1  had  to  spend  too 
much  time  on  discipline  and  not  enough  on 
the  math  or  science  I  enjoyed  teaching.  The 
kids  had  no  idea  of  basic  etiquette,  and  no 
idea  of  the  possibilities  of  college  and  what 
it  would  take  to  get  there,"  he  says. 

The  past  vear.  more  than  100  applied  for 
the  course,  and  Dorsey  took  75  of  them.  The 
Pride  Inc.  students  visit  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  Columbus  to  find  out  about  their 
programs,  and  Dorsev  has  e\en  taken  them 
farther  afield  to  Boston.  Washington  and 
Philadelphia  in  previous  years.  The  idea  is 
to  build  self-pride  and  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  to  open  up  possibilities,  he  says. 

The  biggest  change  Uorsey  has  seen  in 
his  school  is  its  racial  makeup.  The  student 
bod\.  once  90  percent  black,  is  now  60 
percent  white.  The  teaching  staff  of  47  now 
has  12  black  teachers;  it  once  iiad  36.  Dorsev 
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bring  problems  f 

trators  who  sometimes  lose  theii  jobs 
whites  —  pai  ticularly  beginning  teai 
who  are  not  prepared  to  handle  ; 
different  from  their  own. 

Another  change  is  tliat  men  are  leaving 
tiie  profession.  'The  money  is  bad  for  the 
head  of  a  liousehold."'  he  comments.  Last 
year,  with  his  salary  plus  money  earned 
coaching  two  sports,  teaching  summer  school 
and  tutoring  beha\iorally  handicapped  chil- 
dren, Dorsey  brought  home  $18,200.  Typi- 
callv.  he's  at  his  job  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

His  dream  is  to  buy  one  of  the  several 
Columbus  schools  now  standing  empty  and 
set  up  an  alternative  school  for  college-bound 
youngsters;  "I'd  like  to  offer  the  kids  some- 
thing, to  create  a  school  without  discipline 
problems,  with  about  a  half  and  half  racial 
mix    and    a    liea\y 


The  agent's  job.  with  its  close  look  at 
home  and  community  problems,  has  been  a 
real  experience  for  Dorsey,  who  is  convinced 
that  leaching  today  is  harder  than  ever  be- 
,  backed  teachers  because 
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chool  this  year,  from 
1  teacher.  "I'm  an  idealist  all  the 
way.  I  belieNc  if  you  care,  you  can  do  it.  The 
problem  is  thai  there  are  too  few  who  care. 
We  just  need  more  of  them  and  we  could 
lick  the  school  problem."  he  says. 

'T  think  we  should  let  teachers  make  out 
the  curriculum  and  go  with  it.  And  we 
should  give  them  class  sizes  they  can  work 
with,  There's  a  lot  said  today  about  teacher 
accountability.  Well,  if  you  give  me  a  class 
of  15,  I'll  accept  accountabilitv.  If  you  give 
me  30,  I  can't  do  it."  (^ 
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1960's  New  Math 
Fades  as 
Problem-Solving 
Comes  on  Strong 


Editor's  Note:  While  University  educa- 
tors are  rethinking  teacher  preparation  pro- 
grams (see  preceding  story),  they're  also 
attempting  to  revolutionize  instruction  tech- 
niques in  at  least  one  subject  area:  mathe- 
matics. Read  on  for  an  update  on  a  new 
theory  of  mathematics  instruction  and  the 
College  of  Education's  role  in  its  dusemina- 
tion. 

Ten  years  ago  disgruntled  parents  began 
asking  teachers  to  return  to  the  "basics"  of 
school  mathematics  education.  They  had 
found  the  "New  Math"  of  the  1960s  incom- 
prehensible and  confusing  and  were  in  de- 
spair   over    their    children's    declining    test 

The  parental  disgruntlement  sent  shock 
waves  through  the  education  community, 
leaving  teachers  fearful  that  they'd  be  forced 
to  return  to  an  historical  and,  as  they  saw  it, 
obsolete  form  of  instruction. 

■■We  knew  we  couldn't  solve  our  prob- 
lems by  demanding  more  and  more  computa- 
tion exercises."  explained  Len  Pikaart,  Ohio 
University's  Morton  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics Education. 

But  then,  said  Pikaart,  teachers  "looked 
more  carefully  at  the  test  results  and  research 
and  realized  that  most  students  had  attained 
a  high  level  of  skill  in  simple  arithmetic 
computation   but   they  couldn't  solve  prob- 

"That  is.  if  the  problem  required  them  to 
think  about  which  mathematical  strateg>-  to 
use  or  if  it  didn't  resemble  the  distance-rate- 
time  problems  in  their  books,  they  were  at 

As  this  realization  dawned,  educators 
turned  to  problem-solving  as  the  proper  em- 
phasis of  mathematics  instruction.  Now  the 
hottest  topic  in  mathematics  teaching,  prob- 
lem-solving "is  something  you  can  believe  in 
because  it's  fairly  obvious  that  the  real  payoff 
" ;  solving  problems,"  Pikaart 


The  newest  curriculum  also  takes  a  prag- 
matic view  of  the  hand-held  calculator  and 
micro-computer,  stressing  that  the  issue  is 
not  whether  to  use  these  space-age  tools  but 
how  to  use  them. 

"The  research  definitely  shows  time  after 
time  that  the  use  of  calculators  doesn't  di- 
minish children's  computation  skills.  In  fact 
the  reverse  seems  to  be  true,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  low  achiever,"  he  said. 

Supported  by  grants  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  (NSF),  Pikaart  and  his 
colleagues  have  been  introducing  Ohio 
teachers  to  the  new  theoiy  and  techniques 
for  the  past  two  years.  This  year,  in  regional 
conferences  and  classes  on  the  Ohio  Univer- 
sity campus  at  Athens,  they'll  reach  out  to 
more  than  600  teachers  and  teacher-leaders, 
who  in  turn  are  expected  to  "turn  on"  their 
peers. 

The  program  is  one  of  only  a  handful  of 
its  kind  in  the  nation  to  have  been  funded 
over  three  years  by  the  N.SF,  and  this  support 
is  primarily  responsible  for  the  relatively 
rapid  dissemination  of  the  new  teaching  stra- 
tegy in  Ohio,  according  to  Pikaart.  A  total  of 
about  $170,000  in  grants  has  been  awarded 
by  N.SF   to  support  three  summer  institutes 
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ollege  education  officials  are  hoping 
problem-solving  techniques  will  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  schools  gradually  so  that  teach- 
ers can  properlv  prepare  themselves — unlike 
the  1960s  "New  Math,"  which  was  often 
introduced  by  fiat  from  above. 

Nancy  Larkins,  a  teacher  in  the  Eastern 
Local  School  District  of  Meigs  County  who 
attended  an  NSF-funded  summer  workshop, 
explained:  "You  can't  force  this  on  teachers. 
There  are  plenty  of  teachers  who've  been 
working  for  a  long  time  who  won't  see  any 
reason  to  change." 

Making  problem-solving  work  in  the 
classroom  also  takes  teacher  commitment, 
said  another  workshop  participant,  Diana 
McLaughlin  of  Urbana  City  Schools. 

"You  have  to  ha\e  time  to  develop  inter- 
esting problems  for  students  to  solve  and  you 
have  to  give  them  more  lime  to  answer  them. 
They  have  to  discover  the  process  of  solving 
problems."   McLaughlin  explained. 

The  I'rbana  teacher  attended  a  spring 
conference  on  problem-solving  before  enroll- 
ing in  the  four-week  summer  program.  After 
the  spring  session,  she  returned  to  her  class- 
room unconvinced  but  willing  to  try. 

"I  started  out  with  a  problem  a  week  and 
a  box  for  students  to  put  their  answers  in. 
The  first  week  I  got  nothing,  but  it  was 
apparent  that  word  was  out  because  other 
teachers  and  even  the  custodians  were  asking 
for  the  answer  to  my  problem."  McLaughlin 
said.  "Five  weeks  later  I  had  to  get  a  bigger 
box  to  hold  all  the  answers." 

The  Urbana  teacher  plans  to  incorporate 
problem-solving  throughout  her  curriculum. 
Students  are  also  taught  strategies  for 
problem-solving,  called  "heuristics."  These 
include  looking  for  patterns  in  problems, 
constructing  tables  as  aids  toward  solu- 
tions, making  models,  estimating,  identifying 
smaller  problems  within  problems,  checking 
for  hidden  assumptions  and  finding  more 
than  one  way  to  soke  a  problem. 

"These  were  techniques  I'd  always  used 
myself  but  Fd  never  thought  to  teach  to  my 
students,"  McLaughlin  explained. 

A  typical  eighth-grade  problem  is:  How 
many  guests  were  present  at  a  Chinese  party 
if  every  two  guests  shared  a  dish  of  rice 
between  them,  every  three  a  dish  of  broth, 
every  four  a  dish  of  meat,  and  there  were 
65  dishes  altogether?  {Answer:  60  guests. 
There  were  15  dishes  for  meat.  20  dishes  for 
broth  and  30  dishes  for  rice.) 

McLaughlin  also  returned  to  her  students 
feeling  that  hand-held  calculators  could  help 
them  if  properly  used.  "I  am  convinced  that 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  students  is 
to  ignore  real-world  reliance  on  calculators 
in  everyday  situations  from  balancing  a 
checkbook  to  figuring  taxes,"  she  said. 

She  persuaded  the  mother  of  an  eighth- 
grader  who  had  failed  in  mathematics  since 
his  early  elementary  years  to  purchase  a  cal- 
culator for  her  son.  Freed  from  the  anxiety 
his  constant  failure  had  caused,  and  repeat- 
edly reinforced  by  the  calculator,  the  student 
was  soon  able  to  work  mathematics  prob- 
lems he  would  never  have  attempted  because 
he  couldn't  multiply  or  divide. 

"By  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  hardly 
using  the  calculator,  yet  he  was  hanging 
right  in  there  with  the  other  students  at  his 
grade  level,"   McLaughlin  explained. 

"He'd  seen  the  right  answers  to  his  com- 
putations so  many  times  that  he  no  longer 
had  to  use  that  calculator  to  multiply  seven 
times  eight." 

"The  calculator  frees  the  student  from 
the  arithmetic  so  that  he  can  learn  mathe- 
matics," explained  Pikaart. 

"The  below-average  kid  is  convinced  he's 
unsuccessful  at  mathematics  and  he  knows 
his  teacher  doesn't  expect  him  to  get  the 
problem  right.  All  he  has  to  do  is  throw  out 
an  answer,  any  answer,  to  get  her  off  his 
back. 

"Calculators  and  computers  put  him  in 
charge.  They  do  exactly  what  he  wants  them 
to  do.  And  they  allow  him  to  solve  the 
problems." 


Problems  for  You  to  Solve 


\.  A  fireman  stood  on  the  middle  rung  of  a 
ladder  pouring  water  on  a  burning  building. 
As  the  smoke  cleared,  he  stepped  up  three 
rungs.  But  a  sudden  flare-up  forced  him  to 
go  down  five  rungs.  Later  he  climbed  seven 
rungs  where  he  worked  until  the  fire  was 
out.  Then  he  climbed  the  remaining  six 
rungs  and  entered  the  building.  How  many 
rungs  did  the  ladder  have?  (Grades  3-4) 

2.  If  six  boys  fill  six  notebooks  in  six  weeks 
and  four  girls  fill  four  notebooks  in  four 
weeks,  how  manv  notebooks  will  a  class  of 
12  boys  and  12  girls  fill  in  12  weeks?  (Grades 
7-8) 

3.  Looking  at  the  coins  in  my  pockets,  I 
noticed  that  I  could  pay  the  exact  price  for 
any  item  from  one  cent  up  to  and  including 
one  dollar  without  receiving  any  change. 
What  coins  do  I  have  in  my  pocket?  (Grades 
3-4) 

4.  On  one  side  of  a  river  there  are  three 
missionaries  and  three  cannibals.  They  have 
a  boat  on  their  side  that  is  capable  of  carry- 
ing two  people  at  a  time  across  the  river. 
The  goal  is  to  transport  all  six  people  across 
the  river.  At  no  time  can  there  be  more 
cannibals  than  missionaries  left  alone  unless 
there  are  no  missionaries  present.  How  can 
the  crossing  be  achieved?   (Grades  5-6) 

5.  Two  students  have  to  travel  100  kilo- 
meters starting  and  arriving  at  the  same 
time.  They  have  a  bicycle  which  they  can 
share  but  it  will  hold  only  one  of  them  at  a 
time.  If  one  student  begins  riding  a  certain 
distance,  and  then  leaves  the  bicycle  behind 
for  the  other  to  use  when  he  catches  up, 
where  should  the  bicycle  be  left  if  each 
student  must  ride  the  bicycle  twice  and  walk 
twice?  Assume  each  walks  and  rides  at  the 
same  rate.  (Grades  6-7) 

6.  Freddy  the  Fraction  is  quite  proper.  The 
sum  of  his  numerator  and  denominator  is 
one  less  than  a  square.  The  difference  of  his 

than  a  square.  The  product  of  his  numerator 
and  denominator  is  one  less  than  a  square. 
Can  you  give  Freddy  another  name?  (^ 
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Across  the  College  Green 


Honors  Tutoricd  College 
student  gets  NSF  grant 

Gifted  and  talented  students  in  five 
Athens  County  school  districts  benefited  this 
summer  from  a  program  designed  by  Rick 
Robinson,  an  Honors  Tutorial  College  stu- 
dent, and  funded  by  a  $17,800  grant  from 
the    National    Science    Foundation. 

Robinson,  a  Youngstown  native,  is  the 
first  undergraduate  in  University  history  to 
recei^•e   an    NSF    research    award. 

The  grant  financed  a  project  that  brought 
45  sixth  to  eighth  graders  to  campus  for 
several  weeks  of  instruction  with  11  Honors 
Tutorial  College  student  tutors. 

.\ssociate  Professor  of  Psychology  Don 
Gordon,  faculty  coordinator  for  the  project, 
is  still  analyzing  data  but  calls  the  program 
a  success:  "Both  students  and  tutors  were 
enthusiastic  and  serious  about  the  work,  and 
project  morale  was  high.  The  tutors  learned 
a  lot  about  teaching  and  how  to  motivate 
eaily  adolescents." 

This  summer's  project  was  a  direct  des- 
cendant of  one  Robinson  organized  in  the 
spring  of  1979  for  two  area  first  graders 
with   IQ's  well  above   140. 

"They  came  to  campus  twice  a  week  for 
three  hours  of  work  with  tutors  in  botany 
and  poetry.  It  worked  out  so  well  that  we 
decided  to  tackle  a  whole  school,"  Robinson 
says. 

So  last  fall  —  aided  by  Federal  Hocking 
school  officials  —  he  set  up  a  pilot  enrich- 
ment program  with  17  Ohio  University  stu- 
dent tutors  and  42  gifted  children. 

The  ne.xt  mo^e  was  a  logical  one:  a 
progiam  for  the  entire  county,  but  it  would 
only  be  possible  if  Robinson  could  get  out- 
side  funding    for   it. 

"We  knew  that  only  one  out  of  six 
student  research  proposals  got  NSF  ap- 
proval, with  axerage  funding  of  about 
.$11,000,"  Robinson  says,  "so  we  had  to  be 
con\incing,"  Before  beginning  work  on  the 
grant,  he  studied  descriptions  of  75  programs 
throughout  the  country  involving  talented 
and  gifted  students. 

"I  found  nothing  like  our  pilot  project, 
and  there  didn't  seem  to  be  hard  data  on 
gifted  education.  Nobody  could  prove  a  par- 
ticular program  was  better  than  other  pro- 
grams. That  meant  we  had  a  valid  hypoth- 
esis to  test  —  whether  or  not  our  approach 
to  enrichment  would  improve  the  cognitive 
abilities  of  gifted  children,"  Robinson  says. 
Most  of  the  $17,800  went  for  tutor  sal- 
aries. Space  for  the  program  was  donated 
by  the  Psychology  Department,  with  other 
academic  areas  and  the  library  and  com- 
puter ser\ices  also  cooperating  fully, 

"The  basic  idea  was  to  evaluate  an  ap- 
proach to  teaching  using  'first  hand  in- 
quirers' —  student  tutors  who  are  themselves 
engaged  in  learning  in  an  area.  That  way, 
we  hoped  the  emphasis  would  shift  from 
memorization  of  content  to  understanding 
the  process  inxolved  in  making  art  or  writing 
poetry  or  comprehending  physics,"  Robin- 
son says, 

.\  dual  major  in  psychology  and  art 
history,  Robinson  plans  to  earn  a  doctorate 
in  clinical  psychology  from  Berkeley  and 
continue  his  research  on  teaching. 


Alumnus  becomes  dean  of 
engineering  and  technology 

Dr.  Richard  Robe  has  woven  Ohio  Uni- 
versity in  and  out  of  his  life  since  he  entered 
as  a  freshman  in  1951.  He  graduated  with 
high  honors  in  chemical  engineering  in  '55, 
came  back  for  a  master's  degree  in  mechan- 
ical engineering  in  '62  and  stayed  to  teach 
two  years  before  moving  on  to  Stanford 
where  he  was  a  National  Science  Fellow 
while  earning  his  PhD  degree. 

Robe  continued  his  teaching  career  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  where  most  re- 
cendy  he  was  associate  dean  of  engineering 
for  academic  affairs.  He  took  out  two  years, 
one  as  a  post-doctoral  research  fellow  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  and  another  as  an 


.\lTierican  Council  on  Education  Fellow  as- 
sisting Kentucky's  president. 

In  July,  Robe  returned  to  .Athens  again. 
This  time  he  came  as  dean  of  the  College 
of  Engineering  and  Technology. 

He  takes  o\er  at  a  point  when  the  col- 
lege's future  looks  particularly  bright.  It  has 
two  endowed  professorships  and  a'$7  million 
research  endowment,  gifts  of  the  late  C.  Paul 
Stocker,  a  graduate  of  the  college.  University 
space  plans  call  for  converting  Crook  Hall 
on  the  West  Green  into  a  modern  home  for 
all  engineering  departments,  and  a  proposal 
for  renovation  and  additions  has  already 
been  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  state's 
capital   improvements  bill. 

In  returning  to  Ohio  University,  Robe 
also  moves  his  family  to  the  town  where  he 
grew  up  and  where  his  brother  Ed.  '59,  prac- 
tices law.  .\s  dean,  Robe  succeeds  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Mayer,  who  resigned  to  return  to  teach- 
ing. 


Providing  Athletes  With  Scholarships 


PAWS  campetign  emphasizes 
student  scholarships 

Fund  raising  for  athletes  has  taken  a 
different  direction  in  the  P.WVS  campaign 
initiated  this  month  by  Athletic  Director 
Harold  McElhaney.  The  focus  is  on  scholar- 
ships, as  reflected  in  the  drive's  name  — 
Providing    .\thlete5    Widi    Scholarships. 

Like  the  Bobcat  paw  print  introduced  by 
McElhaney,  the  concept  of  P.WVS  is  new  to 
Ohio  University.  "We're  putting  the  em- 
phasis on  our  athletes  being  students.  They 
will  come  and  compete  on  their  athletic 
ability,  but  we  recognize  that  their  basic 
purpose  in  being  here  is  to  get  an  educa- 
tion." 

This  year's  drive,  to  be  followed  by 
annual  P.WVS  campaigns,  will  divide  the 
money  raised  two  ways.  Part  will  go  toward 
beginning  an  endowment  that  eventually 
could  fund  all  athletic  scholarships.  But 
because  such  an  endowment  will  take  years 
to  build,  much  of  the  drixe's  receipts  will 
fund    current   scholarships. 

McElhaney  expects  that  support  through 


cholarships  will 


per- 


athletes.  "It's  a  tangible  contact 
with  individuals  or  teams  which  should  be 
more  appealing  than  giving  for  gasoline 
costs,"  he  says. 

-\nd  giving  for  scholarships  will  have 
the  effect  of  improving  the  entire  budget 
picture  for  intercollegiate  athletics,  .\bout 
40  percent  of  the  budget  is  now  earmarked 
for  scholarships.  If  operating  monies  to  this 
area  can  be  reduced,  the  remainder  can  be 
better  stretched  to  cover  expanded  recruit- 
ing, improved  training  facilities  and  the  costs 
of  inflation. 

Money  raised  in  the  P.WVS  campaign 
will  be  used  for  scholarships  in  all  sports 
and  for  both  men  and  women.  The  amounts 
awarded  and  the  numbers  given  in  any 
individual  sport  will  be  governed  by  the 
guidelines  of  the  National  Collegiate 
.\thletic  .Vssociation.  Within  these  guidelines 
the  University  currentlv  awards  full  or 
partial  scholarships  to  68  women  and    125 


McElhanev  and  his  staff  have  set  the 
first  R\WS  goal  at  $150,000  and  will  con- 
duct  the  drive  over  the  next  six  months. 


Story  ideas  sought 

The  Today  staff  is  always  on  the  look- 
out for  story  ideas  and  would  welcome  your 
suggestions.  If  there's  a  University  program 
or  an  issue  affecting  higher  education  you'd 
like  to  hear  about,  please  take  the  time  to 
send  a  note  to  Peg  Black,  editor  of  Ohio 
University  Today,  at  286  Lindley  Hall, 
Athens,  Ohio  45701. 


Fall  1980 


Librarian  compares  U.S.  — 
Hungarian  libraries 

.\lden  Library's  Elizabeth  Hoffman-Pin- 
ther  stood  in  the  patio  of  her  childhood 
home  m  Budapest  in  May  for  the  first  time 
since  World  War  II,  when  she  fled  Hungary 

The  homecoming  occurred  during  an  18- 
day  visit  to  the  country  made  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Kossuth  University  in  Debrecen 
and  Hungary's  Ministry  of  Higher  Education. 
Alden's  Cataloguing  Department  head  lec- 
tured and  conducted  seminars  at  eight  Hun- 
garian libraries  on  computerization  and  the 
University's  experiences  with  the  compu- 
terization system  of  OCLC  Inc.  (formerly 
the   Ohio  College  Library   Center) 


Besides 


rring  up  memories,  which 


eluded  playing  on  the  patio  of  her  old  home, 
the  visit  ga\e  Hoffman-Pinther  a  chance  to 
compare  library  services  and  lifestyles  in  the 
United  States  and  her  homeland. 

Warmly  welcomed  at  the  libraries  she 
visited,  the  American  was  greeted  with 
espresso  coffee  and  brandy  and  elaborate 
luncheons  and  dinners.  She  was  awarded  a 
special  libarianship  pin  at  the  Karl  Marx 
University  of  Economics,  a  major  Hungar- 
ian institution. 

Hoffman-Pinther  discovered  that  Hun- 
garian libraries  —  like  others  in  Europe  — 
are  loaded  with  books  and  manuscripts  that 
would  make  any  .American  scholar  "jump 
for  joy." 

Yet  she  found  Hungarian  libraries  to  be 
far  less  user-oriented  than  . American  ones 
and  less  ea.ger  to  share  their  collections  with 
the  public.  The  librarians  apparently  make 
little  effort  to  publicize  their  holdings,  keep 
their  stacks  closed  to  the  public  and  main- 
tain card  catalogues  that  by  Western  views 
are  inadequate  and  that  include  either  limit- 
ed or  no  subject  files  or  cross  references. 
Patrons  must  rely  on  librarians  to  help 
them.  These  librarians  are  highly  trained, 
are  especially  knowledgeable  in  their  subject 
areas  and  publish  widely  on  library  issues. 
Hoffman-Pinther  explained.  And  while  the 
reading  rooms  are  magnificent,  the  check- 
out system  is  involved  and  time-consuming. 
"But  their  system  works  very  well  for  them 
and  their  needs,  I  was  told. 

"They  were  interested  in  computerization 
and  other  .\merican  advances,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  little  hope  of  bringing  them  to 
Hungary  in  the  near  future,"  she  said. 

Comparing  lifestyles,  she  found  that  a 
librarian  of  three  years'  service  took  home 
an  income  of  $125  per  month,  while  a  pair 
of  "very  ordinary"  shoes  cost  $40  and  other 
clothing  equaled  .\merican  .goods  in  cost. 
Hungarians  wait  three  years  or  more  to 
purchase  an  automobile  and  \irtually  every- 
where architectural  damage  remains  as  a 
visible  reminder  of  the  war. 

Hoffman-Pinther's  generous  hosts  treated 
her  to  the  famous  wines  of  the  Tokay  Moun- 
tains and  escorted  her  to  the  historic  medi- 
eval walled  town  of  Eger  (where  records 
say  2,000  men,  women  and  children  once 
fou.ght  off  an  army  of  150,000  marauding 
Turks,  and  where  storks  nest  atop  nearly 
every  chimney)  and  to  the  Hungarian 
Puszta,  a  national  wildlife  preserve. 

.\nd  the  .American  found  her  homeland 
to  be  a  beautiful  country  with  a  great  his- 
tory and  a  proud  people.  "The  Russians 
may  occupy  the  land  but  not  the  spirit  of 
the  Hungarian,"  she  said,  "There  is  nothing 
more  visible  than  the  courage  and  the  effort 
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Across  the  College  Green  continued 


Griffiths  named  1980's 
Distinguished  Professor 


During  the  Ju 
es,  Dr.  Peter  Griffiths  of  the  chemistry  fac- 
uhy  became  the  24th  man  to  receive  the 
University's  highest  faculty  honor,  the  title 
of  Distinguished  Professor. 

At  38,  Griffiths  was  among  the  youngest 
to  hold  that  title.  Established  by  alumnus 
Edwin  I..  Kennedy  in  1959,  the  award  al- 
lows the  recipient  a  half-year  of  professional 
leave  and  the  right  to  name  one  student 
each  year  to  a  Distinguished  Professor 
Scholarship. 

The  honor  recognizes  "scholarly  accom- 
plishment, professional  reputation  and  con- 
tribution to  the  University  and  higher  edu- 

Griffiths'  scholarly  accomplishments  in- 
clude being  the  author  of  Chemical  Infrared 
Fourier  Transform  Spectroscopy,  the  editor 
of  Transform  Techniques  in  Chemistry,  and 
the  writer  of  numerous  papers  each  year  for 
deliver)'  at  national  and  international  con- 
ferences and/or  publication  in  scholarly  and 
technical  journals. 

And  his  professional  reputation  is  se- 
cure both  here  and  abroad.  In  1977,  he  re- 
rei\ed  the  Cohlentz  Society  Award  for  out- 
standing contributions  to  molecular 
spectroscopy.  In  1981,  he  will  be  general 
chairman  for  an  international  conference  on 
Fourier  Transform  Spectroscopy.  Last  sum- 
mer he  was  a  visiting  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  He  cur- 
rently is  a  consultant  to  Exxon,  Digilab  and 
Union  Carbide. 

He's  also  an  impressive  grant  getter. 
Since  joining  the  faculty  in  1972,  Griffiths 
has  been  responsible  for  grants  and  contracts 


totaling  one-half  million.  These  have  brought 
valuable  experience  to  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  working  with  Griffiths,  as 
well  as  needed  pieces  of  equipment  for  Clip- 
pinger  Laboratories.  His  work  in  coal  re- 
search, drug  analysis  and  water  pollutants 
also  benefits  the  larger  society. 


University  program  offers 
officials  managerial  skills 

"It  has  broadened  my  insights  into  my 
work  and  reaffirmed  my  own  experience," 
|im  Steed,  director  of  the  Lawrence  County 
Welfare  Office,  said  of  a  new  master's  de- 
gree program  which  meets  his  professional 
needs. 
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.Available  on  the  .Vthens,  Zanesviile  and 
Ironton  campuses,  the  interdisciplinary  pro- 
gram offered  by  the  Department  of  Political 
Science  is  aimed  at  local  government  leaders 
and  administrators  who  seek  to  improve  their 
managerial  skills. 

The  program  leads  to  a  master's  degree 
in  political  science  with  a  special  certificate 
in  public  administration.  Courses  include  ad- 
ministration of  public  personnel,  public 
policy  analysis,  government-funded  budgets, 
administrative  law  and  intergo\enimental 
relations.  Accelerated  workshops,  scheduled 
for  evenings  or  Saturdays,  cover  such  topics 
as  grant  writing  and  budget  cutbacks. 


Student  groups  from  opposite  sides  of  the  globe— from 

Japan  and  Austria-  undertook  intensive  language  and  cuU 
tural  studies  on  the  University's  Athens  campus  during  the 
summer.  President  Ping  talks  with,  from  left,  Hideki 
Takano.  Helga  Pepelnik.  Yoshio  Nakane  and  Edmund 
Huditz  about  their  experiences  in  Athens.  Pepelnik,  Huditz 
and    24    fellow    Austrians    from    universities    in   Graz   and 


Klagenfurt  studied  literature,  philosophy  and  politics  in  a 
five-week  Institute  in  American  Culture.  Twenty-one 
young  men  including  Takano  and  Nakane  from  the  Chubu 
Institute  of  Technolog>',  Ohio  University's  "sister  school" 
in  Kasugai,  Japan,  immersed  themselves  in  American  lan- 
guage study  for  four  weeks.  Local  residents  and  University 
personnel  opened  their  homes  to  the  visiting  students. 


Genercil  Education  Program 
affects  1980's  freshmen 

"MV    have    to    say    to    faculty,    students, 
parents  and  alumrti,  'Something  big  is  com- 
ing about.'  The  General  Education  Program 
represents   a   real   change." 
— Dean  of  University  College  Don  Flournoy 

1980's  Ohio  Uni\'ersity  freshmen  are  the 
first  to  encounter  the  new  General  Education 
Program   and   its   requirements. 

The  nationwide  move  to  general  educa- 
tion reflects  concern  that  U.S.  college  stu- 
dents were  concentrating  on  narrow  career 
fields  at  the  expense  of  the  shared  "general" 
broad  base  of  knowledge  and  skills  that  have 
traditionally  marked  the  educated  man  and 


The  University's  General  Education  Pro- 
gram is  the  result  of  thousands  of  hours  of 
work  by  faculty  and  administrators  and  is 
an  effort  to  refashion  undergraduate  educa- 
tion to  assure  that  e\ery  bachelor's  degree 
candidate  possesses  the  intellectual  skills 
characteristic   of  a   liberal  education. 

When  the  three  tiers  of  the  program  are 
in  place,  all  Uni\ersity  students  will  be  asked 
to  fulfill  requirements  designed  to  give  them 
competence  in  basic  English  and  quantitative 
skills,  wider  knowledge  in  several  major 
evaluation  and  synthesis, 
help  form  a  better-edu- 
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fields  and  skills  in 

"The  idea  is  to 
cated  person,  one 
special   field  but  a 
learning    and    abilities,"    expl, 
Wagner,  chairman  of  the  d 
Council. 

University  College  is  the  administrative 
center  for  the  program  and  had  responsibili- 
ty for  training  the  150  faculty  advisers  who 
worked  with  1980's  undecided  freshmen  this 
fall.  Advising  is  considered  the  key  to  the 
program's  success  or  failure,  and  eveiy 
freshman  is  required  to  meet  with  an  ad- 
\iser  before  signing  up  for  classes  each 
quarter. 

Tier  I  of  the  program  consists  of  the 
English  composition  requirement  (in  effect 
since  1978)  and  a  quantitative  skills  require- 
ment to  be  met  by  choosing  from  among 
courses  in  computer  science,  engineering, 
psycholog)'  and  philosophy. 
II,  the  "breadth  of  knowledge"  tier, 
nded  for  this  year's  freshmen,  but 
does  not  become  a  requirement  until  next 
year. 

It  will  ask  students  to  complete  30  hours 
in  four  of  five  major  fields  —  the  social 
science.s,  fine  arts  and  humanities,  natural 
sciences  and  mathematics,  applied  science 
and  technology,  and  Third  World  cultures. 

These  hours  can  be  selected  from  among 
582  approved  courses  and  are  to  be  focused 
around  the  student's  interests  and  career 
goals  rather  than  being  a  random  hodge- 
podge. 

It's  at  this  stage  that  advising  becomes 
crucial.  For  example,  a  student  wanting  to 
concentrate  on  technology  and  the  arts 
would  be  helped  by  a  faculty  acKiser  to  select 
from  courses  in  comparative  arts,  theater, 
radio-television,  electrical  engineering,  indus- 
trial  and   systems  engineering  and   physics. 

Tier  III  is  still  being  worked  on  and  will 
be  made  up  of  interdisciplinary  "capstone" 
strengthen  students'  capacities  to 
aluate  and  synthesize  knowledge. 
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Office  of 
Development 

New  Staff,  New  Goals 

For  University  Director  of  Development 
Jack  Ellis.  1980  has  been  a  very  good  year, 
topped  off  by  his  being  named  Alumnus  of 
the  Year  (see  story  on  page  12). 

Contributing  to  his  sense  that  all's  right 
with  the  world  are  the  1804  Fund's  $22.6 
million  total.  Malaysia's  $350,000  gift  for  the 
Tun  Abdul  Razak  Chair,  the  acquisition  of 
the  Konneker  Alumni  Center,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities  Li- 
brary Challenge  Grant. 

Also  helping  to  create  a  "Smiling  Jack" 
image  is  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in 
more  than  a  year.  Ellis  has  a  full  staff  to  help 
him  meet  the  fund-raising  challenges  out- 
lined in  the  box  on  this  page. 

Spring  quarter.  Paul  Nisenshal  moved 
into  McGuffey  Hall  as  associate  director  of 
de\elopment.  joining  three  other  relative 
newcomers.  Jan  Cunningham  Hodson,  di- 
rector of  planned  giving.  Tom  Meilinger. 
director  of  annual  giving,  and  Susan  Good 
Kerkian,    director    of    alumni    records    and 

Paul  Nisenshal 

Nisenshal  is  the  only  non-Ohio  University 
graduate  on  the  staff.  His  route  to  Athens 
has  included  stops  for  degrees  at  Tarkio  Col- 
lege and  the  Uni\ersit\-  of  Missouri  and  jobs 
at  Elmira  College,  Missouri  \'alley  College 
and  Drexel  Universit\'.  He's  also  done  about 
even-thing  in  the  university  relations  area: 
public  information  and  public  relations, 
sports  information  and  alumni  work,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  past  three  years  as  Drexel's  direc- 
tor of  annual  giving. 

For  the  Uni\ersity  his  special  responsi- 
bility is  corporate  and  foundation  gifts,  an 
area  he  calls  "a  real  challenge.  It's  a  highly 
competitive  field,  with  thousands  of  requests 
flooding  in  for  the  lOO  or  200  awards  made 
by  a  corporation  or  foundation  each  )ear. 
Those  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  proposal  are 
among  society's  sharpest  people  and  you'd 
better  know  what  you're  doing." 

Nisenshal's  immediate  goal  is  coordinat- 
ing the  effort  to  raise  $350,000  to  match  the 
Malaysian  gosernnient's  gift  for  an  endowed 
chair  in  Southeast  Asia  Studies. 

"We're  researching  American  companies 
doing  business  in  Malaysia  and  Southeast 
Asia,  primarily  oil  and  petroleum  companies, 
banking  concerns  and  electronics  firms.  We 
look  to  see  which  ha\e  offices  in  the  region 
and  what  support  thev've  given  higher  edu- 
cation. Then  well  work  out  individual  pro- 
posals outlining  what  the  Tun  Abdul  Razak 
chair  means  to  Malaysia  and  to  the  U.S. 
and  Ohio  Universil)." 

Other  goals  include  seeking  foundation 
support  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Konneker  Alumni  Center  and  giving  more 
attention  to  corporate  matching  gift  pro- 
grams. 

"More  than  1 .000  parent  companies 
match  gifts  to  universities  from  alumni  and 
fiiends,"  Nisenshal  points  out.  "By  the  time 
I  left  Drexel.  annual  support  from  this 
source  had  risen  from  $34,000  to  $90,000, 
and  we'd  like  to  see  that  happen  here,  It 
means  identifying  graduates  with  \arious 
firms  and  illustrates  the  importance  of  up-to- 
date  alumni  records." 

He'll  also  work  with  Tom  Meilinger  on 
the  annual  giving  effort,  and  notes  that  "one 
way  to  influence  corporate  gifts  is  to  show 
that  the  people  closest  to  the  University  sup- 
port it  with  their  dollars." 


b\;  Nanc]^  Roe 


Jan  Cunningham  Hodson  '73 

After  completing  paralegal  training  at 
Capital  Uni\ersity,  Jan  Cunningham  Hod- 
son returned  to  her  hometown,  Athens,  to 
join  the  law  firm  of  Lavelle  and  Vanity, 
becoming  director  of  planned  giving  last 
September. 

"There's  no  doubt  that  the  legal  back- 
ground helped  me  get  the  job."  she  says. 
"What  the  work  calls  for  is  keeping  up  on 
tax  laws,  estate  law,  charitable  trust  provi- 
sions— constantly  shifting  territory. 

"It's  the  best  area  for  me,  since  I  love  the 
law.  I  enjoy  being  able  to  show  someone  that 
through  estate  planning  he  can  feel  good 
about  benefiting  Ohio  University  and  his 
family  and  friends  while  also  feeling  good 
about  taking  ad\antage  of  certain  favorable 
tax  consequences.  ' 

She's  working  on  plans  to  get  more  indi- 
viduals to  include  the  University  in  their 
wills  (about  $1.1  million  is  known  to  have 
been  included  to  date),  but  says  it's  a  deli- 
cate area. 

"Many  people  do  not  want  to  confront 
the  idea  of  their  own  death.  We  try  to  show 
that  you  need  to  have  a  will  or  you  may  hurt 
those  left  behind.  Of  course  some  people  do 
feel  more  comfortable  about  including  the 
University  in  their  wills  than  in  parting  with 
assets  now." 
Tom  Meilinger  78,  MA  '79 

Tom  Meilinger  was  intrigued  by  the 
director  of  annual  giving  job  because  "I 
could  see  getting  diversified  experience  in 
management,  research,  budgeting,  public  re- 
lations, fund  raising  —  a  whole  array  of 
areas,"  he  says.  "But  basically  I  liked  the 
idea  of  its  being  a  people-lo-people  job." 

This  year,  working  with  the  rest  of  the 
staff.  Meilinger  has  set  his  sights  on  bringing 
the  percentage  of  graduates  who  give  to 
Ohio  University  up  to  the  national  average 
(it's  only  about  two  percentage  points  off 
the  mark).  In  addition  to  mail  appeals,  he 
will  organize  phonathon  campaigns  using 
alumni,  students  and  University  friends  as 
volunteers  and  the  new  nationwide  WATS 
phone  system  installed  lecently  on  campus. 

He'll  also  kick  off  his  first  area  business 
drive  to  tie  in  with  the  PAWS  push  for  ath- 
letic scholarships. 

Meilinger  has  spent  a  lot  of  time  work- 
ing with  Susan  Kerkian,  director  of  alumni 
records  and  research,  to  get  acquainted  with 
already  existing  computer  programs  and 
with  capacity  yet  to  be  realized.  "A  knowl- 
edge of  computer  operations  is  essential  in 
any  business  todav.  "  he  says.  "It's  important 
to  understand  the  system  while  planning 
changes  for  the  future." 
Susan  Good  Kerkian  '76 

Susan  Kerkian  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  grad- 
uate in  environmental  biology  who  says  the 
director  of  alumni  records  and  research  posi- 
tion "is  technical  enough  to  keep  my  scien- 
tific background  happy  and  it  also  involves 
a  lot  of  dealing  with  people  —  and  that's 
good  too." 

Her  area  provides  essential  support  for 
the  fund  raising  effort  by  recording  all  con- 
tributions, constantly  updating  information 
on  graduates,  and  processing  labels  for  all 
mailings. 

Right  now  she's  planning  to  expand  com- 
puter programming,  saying  "the  possibilities 
are  endless.  An  example  is  that,  with  more 
complete  information,  it  would  be  possible 
to  select  target  groups  for  certain  appeals 
and  whip  out  a  computer  letter." 

This  year  Kerkian  and  her  three-woman 
staff  are  beginning  a  computer  sur\ey  proj- 
ect to  update  information  on  20  percent  of 
the  University's  alumni— about  13,000  indi- 
\iduals.  Once  the  surveys  are  returned,  hours 
of  hand  processing  of  the  data  will  be  nec- 
essary, which  is  why  only  one-fifth  of  the 
alumni  will  be  sur\eyed  each  year. 

All  of  the  Development  Office  staff  agree 
that  their  work  is  challenging,  especially  now 
when — as  Paul  Nisenshal  points  out — "com- 
petition is  becoming  keener  for  a  portion  of 
each  individual's  charitable  support. 

"All  university  and  college  de\elopment 
operations  are  becoming  both  more  per- 
sonalized and  sophisticated,"  he  says. 


Primary  Goals  for 

Ohio  University's   1980-81 

Fund -Raising  Effort 

— $350,000  in  corporate  and  founda- 
rion  support  to  match  the  gift  from 
Malaysia  establishing  the  Tun  Abdul 
Razak  Chair, 

—$150,000  for  PAWS  (Providing  Ath- 
letes with  Scholarships),  a  new  pro- 
gram to  be  linked  with  the  Southeast 
Ohio  Business  Drive. 
— $200,000  from  individuals  and  foun- 
dations to  use  as  a  match  for  a  chal- 
lenge grant  to  endow  and  renovate  the 
Konneker  Alumni  Center.  Will  Kon- 
neker, who  gave  the  center  to  the 
University,  has  agreed  to  provide  an 
additional  $100,000  through  giving 
one  dollar  for  every  two  raised  for  the 
project. 

— $300,000  in  money  and  in-kind  con- 
tributions to  meet  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  Chal- 
lenge Grant  for  Alden  Library.  For 
e\ery  three  dollars  r.iised  by  the  Uni- 
versity, the  NEH  will  give  one  dollar, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  .$150,000. 
—$150,000  in   unrestricted  funds. 


Director  of  Development  Jack  Ellis  stands  behind  his  staff  (left  i 
Jan  Cunningham  Hodson,  Tom  Meilinger,  Susan  Kerkian  and 
Paul  Nisenshal. 
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The  1980  Alumni  Awards 

Fourteen  Honored  for  Achievement,  Service 


As  pan  of  the  1980  Homecoming  Week- 
end, an  Alumnus  of  the  Year  and  four 
Honorary  Alumni  were  named  at  the  annual 
National  Ahtmni  Association  Awards  ban- 
quet. Nine  alumni  also  received  the  associa- 
tion's highest  honor,  the  medal  of  merit, 
for  contributions  to  the  University  and/or 
their  professions. 

1980's  Alumnus  of  the  Year,  Jack  Ellis 
'57,  has  been  a  member  of  the  University 
staff  since  1967,  when  he  left  California  and 
the  corporate  world  to  return  to  .Xthens  as 
alumni  director.  Five  years  later,  he  became 
director  of  development  and  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Ohio  University  Fund  Inc. 

He  was  selected  for  the  award  for  the 
devotion  and  extraordinary  dedication  he 
has  brought  to  his  13  years  of  service  to  his 
alma  mater.  From  the  fall  of  1977  through 
this  past  June,  Ellis  had  major  responsibility 
for  the  fate  of  the  1804  Fund  capital  gifts 
campaign,  which  raised  more  tlian  $22.6 
million  for  University  programs. 

Chosen  for  Honorary  Alumnus  status  for 
their  service  lo  the  University  were  Dr.  Ed- 
win T.  Hellebrandt,  Ann  Lee  Konneker  and 
David  C.  Wood.  Rose  Davis  Rutherford, 
who  died  in  Athens  on  October  6.  was  also 
named  an  Honorary  Alumna. 

Dr.  Hellebrandt  was  given  emeritus 
status  on  his  retiiement  in  1972,  after 
43  years  on  the  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Business  Administration.  He  continues  to 
teach  labor  relations  on  a  part-time  basis, 
completing  50  years  of  service  last  year. 

In  addition  to  teaching,  he  was  chairman 
of  both  the  Department  of  Economics  and 
the  Department  of  Management.  He  holds 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  has  been  a 
consultant  for  a  number  of  corporations, 
among  them  General  Electric,  Litton  Indus- 
tries, International  Nickel  and  the  Canada 
Dry   Corp. 

Besides  his  contributions  as  teacher  and 
researcher.  Dr.  Hellebrandt  has  supported 
the  l'ni\ersity  through  his  membership  in 
the  Trustees  .\cndeniy. 

Ann  Lee  Konneker  graduated  from  Ohio 
State  Univeisity  in  1945  and  married  Will 
Konneker  (1979's  Alumnus  of  the  Year)  the 
following  year,  returning  to  .Athens  with  him 
while  he  worked  on  his  master's  degree. 
Later,  they  started  their  own  nuclear  re- 
search and  development  business,  beginning 
a  highly  successful   collaboration. 

Even  with  her  Ohio  State  lies,  Mrs. 
Konneker  has  cheerfully  supported  her  hus- 
band in  his  outstanding  service  and  devotion 
to  Ohio  University  through  the  years.  Her 
other  acti\ities  include  Chi  Omega  alumnae 
affairs,  church  and  civic  activities  in  St. 
Louis,  gaidening  and  the  raising  of  Dober- 
m.in  Pinschers. 

Rose  Davis  Rutherford  graduated  from 
the  University  of  North  Cai'olina  and  mar- 
ried Dwight  Rutherford  {the  longtime  alum- 
ni leader  and  Ohio  University  Fund  trustee 
who  died  last  year)  in  1930.  In  .\thens  both 
husband  and  vvife  became  active  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
and  leaders  in  a  wide  variety  of  civic  and 
social  groups,  with  Mrs.  Rutherford  serving 
1 2  year^  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Athens 
County  Red  Cross. 

For  her  sorority,  Chi  Omega,  Mrs.  Ruth- 
erford was  personnel  advisor  for  12  years 
and  house  corporation  president  for  35,  re- 
ceiving a  special  alumnae  award  for  her  ser- 

As  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  Mni. 
Rutherford  purchased  the  Carriage  House 
behind  the  Konneker  Alumni  Center  for  use 
as  the  Rose  and  Dwight  Rutherford  Guest 
House,  and  she  was  active  on  the  committee 
planning  the  refurbishing  of  both  historic 
buildings. 

Mrs.  Rutherford's  daughter,  Nancy,  and 
her  son-in-law,  Morgan  Penn,  both  attended 
the  University,  and  a  granddaughter  is  now 
on  campus. 


Damd  C.    Wood 
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Jay  C.  Chuvn  II 


David  <:.  Wood  received  his  bachelor's 
degree  from  the  University  of  PennsyU'ania's 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  his  law  de- 
gree from  Temple  University.  He  is  currently 
a  member  of  the  New  York  City  law  firm  of 
Burke  and  Burke,  specializing  in  admiralty 
law. 

Married  to  Joan  Herrold  Wood  '52,  he 
served  with  her  as  co-vice  chairman  of  the 
major  gifts  section  of  the  1804  Fund  capital 
gifts  campaign  and  has  been  a  supporter 
of  New  York  Alunmi  Chapter  activities.  The 
Woods  are  also  Trustees  Academy  members. 
AVood  has  been  a  deacon,  an  elder  and  a 
trustee  of  the  Fifth  .\venue  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  is  a  trustee  of  the  Westminster 
Choir  College.  He  has  also  chaired  the  col- 
lege's Current  Funds  Committee  and  Board 
Affairs  Committee. 

Mohd.  Arif  bin  Bador  '75,  MA'77,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Council  of  Malaysian 
Tobacco  Manufacturers,  was  honored  for 
distinguished  achievement  in  international 
affairs. 

Before  coming  to  .\thens  for  his  degrees 
in  political  science,  Arif  Bador  was  with  the 
BBC  Far  Eastern  Service  in  London  and  also 
taught  Malay  and  Indonesian  at  various 
schools  and  for  the  British  Foreign  Service's 
Diplomatic   Service   Language   Centre. 

Extremely  active  in  his  nation's  political 
and  economic  life  since  the  1950's,  Arif 
Bador  recently  served  as  joint  coordinator  of 
the  Colloquium  on  Malaysian  Development 
Perspectives  organized  by  the  Malaysian 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try. From  1978  until  late  this  June,  he  was 
government  affairs  advisor  for  Esso  Produc- 
tion Malaysia  Inc. 

Last  year,  he  was  instrumental  in  his 
government's  decision  to  endow  the  Tun 
.\bdul  Rnzak  Chair  in  Southeast  Asia 
Studies  at   the  Universit)-. 

Effie  Condopoulos  Chapman  '49  was 
honoied  for  her  devotion  and  service  to  alma 
mater.  .\  membei  of  the  Ohio  University's 
Women's  Club  of  Cleveland  for  27  years,  she 
has  served  as  president  as  well  as  chairman 
of  the  membership,  program  and  student  re- 
lations committees.  She  has  also  co-chaired 
Siblings  Weekend. 

Mrs.  Chapman  is  active  in  the  Gieen 
and  White  Club,  served  on  the  national 
alumni  board,  aided  the  student  recruit- 
ment effort  in  the  Cleveland  area  and  work- 
ed on  the  Cleveland  telefund  for  three  years. 
Her  husband,  Kent,  is  a  1950  OU  graduate, 
and  one  of  their  four  children  is  also  an 
alumnus. 

Jay  C.  Chunn  H  '61  was  cited  for  his 
outstanding  achievements  in  human  develop- 
ment. He  has  been  dean  of  the  Howard 
University  .School  of  Social  Work  since  1974, 
He  was  appointed  by  the  president  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  .\ging  in  1972 
and  to  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Families  in   1980. 

Dr.  Chunn,  who  earned  advanced  degrees 
from  Case  Western  Reserve  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Marvland,  is  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  Black  Child  Development 
and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  N.ational  Black  United  Fund  and  of  the 
national  steering  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of '  Black  Social  Workers,  of 
which  he  is  a  former  president. 

He  has  also  published  widely  and  is  now 
diiecting  a  project  for  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  on  curricula  innovation  in 
nursing,  psychiatry,  social  work  and  psy- 
chology. 


Daoid  L.  Diles 


Herbert   A.  Einhorn     '■ 


Paul  Cafip 


Robert  j.   Ki 
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David  I..  Diles  was  honored  for  dis- 
lin^uislied  nchievenients  in  journalism  and 
service  to  the  University.  After  leaving  cam- 
pus in  1951.  Diles  spent  nearly  12  years  as 
sports  director  for  ABC  affiliate  WXYZ 
Radio  and  Television  in  Detroit,  leaving  in 
1972  to  concentrate  on  his  network  duties 
and  to  begin  his  book  writing  career. 

Host  of  ABC's  popular  Saturday  College 
Football  Scoreboard  Sho\v  for  the  past  nine 
Diles  has  also  been  host  and  com- 
a  variety  of  Wide  World  of 
Sports  assignments.  He  has  covered  num- 
erous major  auto  races,  the  Professional 
Bowlers  Tour,  professional  football  and  bas- 
ketball and  track  and  field. 

His  books  —  all  on  major  sports  figures 
—  include  Terry  Bradshaw:  Man  of  Steel, 
Duffy,  Nobody's  Perfect,  Twelfth  Man  in 
the  Huddle  and  Archie.  He  also  provides 
da'ily  radio  commentary  on  WCAR  radio 
in  Detroit. 

Herbert  A.  Einhom  '33  was  honored  for 
outstanding  achiexement  in  corporate  law. 
He  earnect  his  law  degree  from  Columbia 
University  in  1935  and  is  a  partner  in  the 
New^  York  firm  of  Aranow,  Brodsky,  Bohling- 
er,  Benetar  and  Einhorn. 

With  a  partner,  he  coauthored  Pro.xy 
Contests  for  Corporate  Control,  Tender  Of- 
fers for  Corporate  Control  and  Developments 
in  Tender  Offers  for  Corporate  Control,  all 
published  by  the  Columbia  University  Press. 

He   has  also   been  a  xisiting  lecturer  for 
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then  architecture  critic.  Last  January  a 
number  of  his  articles  weie  brought  together 
in  Paul  Capp'i  Chicago:  more  recently,  he 
completed  a  12-part  report  on  the  condi- 
tion  of    11    .\merican   cities. 

Gnpp  has  twice  won  the  Illinois  Asso- 
ciated Press  Award  for  best  spot  news  re- 
porting and  is  a  contributing  editor  of  Inland 
Architecture  Magazine  and  a  board  member 
of   the   National    Museum   of   the   Building 


Robert  J.   Kromer,  D.O., 

■    outstanding    achievements 


IS   honored 
1    medicine 

and  ser\ice  to  alma  m.iter.  After  earning  his 
bachelor's  in  1948,  he  left  Athens  to  earn 
his  medical  degree  from  the  Kirksville  Col- 
lege of  Osteopathy  and  Surgery,  beginning 
his  career  as  a  general  practitioner  in  San- 
dusk  v  in  1953.  ■ 

lie  presently  serves  the  University  as  a 
\oluntnry  clinical  professor  of  family  medi- 
cine and  is  on  the  College  of  Osteopathic 
Medicine's  Curriculum  Development  Com- 
mittee. His  awards  include  being  named 
Ohio  General  Practitioner  of  the  Year  and 
recipient  of  the  National  Pfizer  Award  for 


outstanding 

and  civil  defense. 

For  the  .\merii 
tion,  he  has  served 


disaster  medical  care 


Osteopathic  Associa- 
the  board  of  trustees, 
and  the  House  of 
Delegates  and  has  chaired  three  committees. 
He  has  also  been  president  of  the  Ohio  Os- 
teopathic .Association.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Kirksville  College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine 
and  an  active  participant  in  civic  affairs  in 


Ellis  Miracle  '29  xvas  honored  for  dis- 
tinguished achievement  in  education  and 
sei^ice  to  Ohio  University.  .\  teacher  and 
supervisor  of  industrial  arts  in  the  Zanes- 
ville  schools  for  many  years.  Miracle  was 
named  director  of  the  Unive 
ville  branch  when  it  opened 
held  that  position  for  18  yea 
the  erowth  of  branch  enrolln 
to  650.  Before  his  retiremeni 
saw  a  campus  of  179  acres  deeded 
University  by  the  Muskingum  Count 
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Now 


etired  and  living  in  Florida,  Mir- 
acle is  working  on  a  history  of  the  first  20 
years  of  the  Zanesville  Regional  Campus.  His 
daughter.  \'irginia,  is  a  1955  Ohio  Univer- 
sity graduate,  and  her  husband,  Les  Moor, 
holds  both  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees 
from  the  University. 

James  W.  Strobel  '55,  president  of  Mis- 
sissippi University  for  Women,  was  cited  for 
outstanding  contributions  to  both  science 
and  education,  .\fter  earning  his  PhD  from 
Washington  State  University,  Strobel  joined 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Florida's 
.\griculture  and  Research  and  Education 
Center.  In  1974  he  became  head  of  the  Hor- 
ticulture Science  Department  at  North  Caro- 
lina State  University,  administering  on-cam- 
pus  programs,  extension  programs  and  three 


His 


)wn  research  accomplishments  have 
1  several  awards  from  industry  and 
nal  societies,  and  he  has  headed  the 
1  Division  of  the  American  Society 
icultural  Science. 

>irobel  became  the  Alississippi  Uni- 
31   Women's  l3th  president  in  1977. 


Alumni  Director  Barry  Adams  and  the 
late  Rose  D.  Rutherford  discuss  de- 
tails of  the  refurbishing  of  Konneker 
Alumni  Center.  Mrs.  Rutherford,  who 
died  in  eaiK  October,  had  been  an 
active  member  of  the  committee  work- 
ing on  plans  to  bring  both  the  Kon- 
neker Alumni  Center  and  its  Caiiiage 
House— which  Mrs.  Rutherford  had 
purchased  for  use  as  a  guest  house  b\ 
the  Uni\ersiiy — back  to  their  original 
turn-of-the-rentur)   elegance. 

The  Konneker  Alumni  Center  once 
played  host  to  historical  figures  such  as 
Alice  Roosevelt  Longworth  and  Presi- 
dent William  Howard  Taft  when  thev 
visited  General  Charles  Grosvenor.  The 
Office  of  Alumni  Relations  ha^  made 
the  big  move  to  the  center,  with 
Adams.  Assistant  Director  Cathy  Bar- 
rett and  secretaries  Norma  Krolow  and 
Debbie  'I'oung  settled  on  the  second 
floor  and  the  Student  Alumni  Board 
on  the  third.  Renovation  of  the  once- 
elegant  first  floor  rooms  has  started, 
but  much  remains  to  be  done.  In  addi- 
tion to  Mrs.  Rutherford,  those  assisting 
with  the  refurbishing  include  Ann  and 
Will  Konneker,  Claire  Ping,  [ack  Ellis 
and  Alan  Geiger. 


Plnllip   Woodwc 
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Ohio  University 
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Hall  of  Fame 
Adds  Four  Athletes 

A  valuable  tackle  from  the  1940s,  a  long- 
driving  golfer  from  the  1950s,  an  Olympic- 
quality  hockey  and  lacrosse  player  from  the 
19705  and  the  current  team  physician  for 
the  Bobcats  were  all  inducted  into  Ohio  Uni- 
versity's Athletic   Mall  of  Fame  at   pregame 

The  addition  of  this  year's  inductees 
hrinns  the  Hall's  total,  since  its  founding  in 
19li,i,  to  103.  The  first  woman  athlete  was 
inducted    last    year. 

Members  of  the  1980  class  are  Dr.  Phil 
Woodworth  '31,  John  Kerns  '47,  Charles 
Vandlik  '60  and  .\nita  Corl  Miller  '73,  '79. 

Woodworth  is  an  .\thens  physician  who 
has  been  doctoring  athletic  teams  at  the 
University  for  22  years.  After  graduation 
from  Ohio  University,  he  continued  his 
studies  at  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medi- 
cine, jiraduating  in  1935.  In  conjunction 
with  his  association  with  the  athletic  de- 
partment, he  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Athletic  Trainers  .Association  and  fellow  of 
the    .\merican    College    of    Sportsmedicine. 

"Rosie"  Kcms,  once  an  All-Ohio  football 
tackle  at  6'  3"  and  230  pounds,  started  every 
game  ba<  k  in  1946  and  was  selected  to 
play  in  the  annual  East-West  Shrine  Game 


Frar 


bee  a 


of  \-arsity  "O"  in  1945  and  was  Honoiable 
Mention  .\I1-Ohio  in  1942.  He  later  signed 
>v,tl,  the  Buffalo  Bills  and  also  played  for 
,iml  coached  the  Toronto  .Argonauts.  Today, 
Kerns  is  an  insurance  man  in  Etobicoke,  On- 
t.uio,  Canada. 

Vandlik  was  fourth  in  the  nation  in  the 
1959  NCAA  Longest-Drive  Competition.  His 
luo  lowest  scores  in  college  matches  from 
1958-fiO  were  62  and  65.  He  was  a  first  team 
All  -  Mid  -  .\merican  Conference  golfer  all 
thiee  varsity  years,  placing  first,  fourth  and 
tieing  for  second.  X'andlik  averaged  71.83 
(five  under  par)  in  the  MAC  tourneys  in 
which  he  played.  He  also  was  on  the  State 
Iiuercollegiate  Championship  Team  in  1958 
.Hid  a  lunner-up  in  1959  and  1960.  He  won 
ilic  Creenbrier  Invitational  in  1959.  Today, 
he  IS  in  business  with  former  teammate  Dick 
Flocken/ier  in  Findlay. 

Corl  Miller  would  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Summer  U.S.  Olympic  Team, 
said  her  coach,  Catherine  Blown,  if  the 
United  States  had  not  boycotted  the  Olym- 
pics. "I  rank  her  as  tops  in  skills  during  the 
10  years  I  ser^•ed  as  coach,"  Brown  said. 
Miller  made  the  U.S.  Resene  Team  while 
at  Ohio  University  and  was  on  the  U.S.  Field 
Hockey  Team  that  played  at  the  World 
Championship  Tournament  in  Vancouver 
when  the  United  States  improved  its  posi- 
iinn  from  11th  to  third.  She  captained  her 
I'mversity  lacrosse  team  three  years  and  her 
I  icld  hockey  team  one  year  and  was  a  mem- 
Ih-i    of   the   Major/Minor   Club.    Living   in 


Calif.,  she  has  ' 
pionship    as    coach 
California  at  Irvine. 
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Of  Interest  to  Alumni 

1980-81  Bobcat  Basketball       Athletic  Boosters 


November 

14     University   of 

Western  Ontario Home 

29     East  Carolina Home 

December 

6  Cleveland  State Away 

10     West  Virginia Away 

13  Voungstown  State Away 

20  Canisius  Away 

22     Marshall    Home 

26-27   "Fighting  Illini  Classic" 

(Bradley  U.,  U.  of  Oklahoma, 
Ohio  U.,  and  U.  of  Illinois) .   Away 

29     University  of  Charleston Home 

Januan' 

7  Northern    Illinois Away 

10  Central  Michigan Away 

14  Bowling  Green Home 

I  7     Eastern  Michigan Away 

21  Toledo Home 

24  Kent Away 

26     University  of  North  Carolina 

(Wilmington)     Home 

28     Ball  State Home 

31     Miami    Away 

February 

4     Western  Michigan Home 

7     Central  Michigan Home 

1 1  Bowling  Green Away 

14     Eastern  Michigan Home 

18     Toledo   Away 

21     Kent Home 

25  Ball  State Away 

28     Miami   Home 


Ma 


3     MAC  Tournament 
6-7   MAC  Tournament 


First  Round 


Season:  $33  for  public  reser\ed.  $21  for 
vouths  (hit;h  school  nge  and  under)  and 
senior  citizens  (65  and' older),  and  $28  for 
Uni\ersity   faculty   and   employees. 

Single  Game:  $4  for  public  reser\ed,  $3 
for  youth  and  senior  citizen  reserved,  $3  for 
adult  general  admission,  and  $2  for  youth 
general   admission. 

Tickets  are  available  from:  Athletic 
Ticket  Office,  P.O.  Box  689,  Athens,  Ohio 
45701. 


Jim  Snyder  Returns 

If  you  once  played  basketball  for  the 
University,  the  .\thletic  Department  and  the 
Alumni  Office  are  looking  for  you.  They'll 
be  cosponsoring  the  second  annual  Alumni 
Basketball  Game  on  Feb.  14  before  the 
OU-Eastern   Michigan  contest. 

A  ver>'  special  drawing  card  for  players 
and  fans  will  be  the  return  of  the  Univer- 
sity's great  coach,  Jim  Snyder.  Tip-off  time 
is  6  p.m.  in  the  Convo. 

Invitations  will  be  sent  to  all  former 
Bobcat  roundballers,  but  many  current  ad- 
dresses are  not  on  file.  If  you're  a  former 
player  who's  lost  touch  with  the  campus, 
or  if  you  know  the  address  of  one  of  Jim 
Snyder's  boys,  please  send  the  infonnation 
to  Basketball  Alumni,  Alumni  Relations  Of- 
fice, P.O.  Box  869,  Athens,  Ohio  45701. 


Golden  Reunion 

Members  of  the  Class  of  1931  were  sent 
notices  in  August  that  their  5Dth  reunion 
is  set  for  May  15-17.  More  details  will  be 
sent  in  December. 

If  you  did   not   receive  the  August  an- 
alunmi  records  may  not  have 
address.  For  further  informa- 
tion, write  the  Alumni  Relations  Office,  P.O. 
Box  869,  Athens,  Ohio  45701. 


your 


Calling  all  Bobcat  supporters.  There  is 
a  new  year  of  pre-scason  events,  games, 
post-e;ame  activities  plus  preferred  seating 
and  free  parking  available  to  you  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Green  and   White  Club. 

Started  in  1958,  the  booster  organization 
helps  keep  alive  a  sports  program  of  ex- 
cellence for  men  and  women  athletes  at  Ohio 


Un 


^ity. 


President  Mary  Warman  and  her  600- 
strong  group  sponsor  "Meet  the  Team"  get- 
togethers,  receptions,  a  "Migration  Day"  to 
one  out-of-town  game  and  an  annual  spring 
banquet    honoring   senior   athletes. 

During  football  and  basketball  seasons, 
the  Club  holds  luncheons  every  Tuesday  in 
Baker  Center  where  the  coaches  discuss 
previous  and  upcoming  games  and  answer 
a  hiultitude  of  questions.  There  is  fun  and 
infonnation  to  be  had. 

If  you  support  the  Bobcats,  join  the 
Green  and  White  and  show  your  claw 
power!  Write  the  Green  and  White  Club, 
Ohio  University,  P.O.  Box  961,  Athens,  Ohio 
45701.  Membership  dues  are  $25  per  family, 
$15  per  individual  and  $5  for  students. 


1970  Class  Survey 
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Alumni  Appreciation  Day 

Alumni  are  special  and  the  Office  of 
.\lumni  Relations  and  the  Athletic  Depart- 
ment will  prove  it  when  they  cosponsor  the 
second  annual  Alumni  .\ppreciation  Day  on 
December  29  in  the  Convocation  Center:' 

The  basketball  Bobcats  meet  the  Uni- 
versity of  Charleston  (VV.N'a.)  at  7:30  that 
ni,a;ht,  and  all  alumni  are  eligible  for  two  free 
tickets  to  the  game.  To  get  yours,  simply 
write  and  request  them  (include  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope)  to  the  Office  of 
Alumni  Relations,  P.O.  Box  869,  Athens, 
Ohio  45701.  Tickets  will  be  mailed  in  early 
December. 


Spring  Extern  Program 

Within  the  last  10  years,  several  col- 
leges and  universities  ha\e  initiated  pro- 
grams to  provide  students  with  career  ex- 
perience. Coordinated  by  Student  Alumni 
Board,  the  Ohio  Uni\'ersity  Extern  Program 
has  gone  one  step  further:  It  involves  alumni 
cooperation  to  achieve  its  goal  of  student 
career  experience.  Immediately  prior  to  and 
during  spring  vacation  (March  21-29), 
students  will  work  with  and  observe  alumni 
whose  careers  parallel  the  students'  interests. 

The  1980  Extern  Program  was  the  first 
such  program  at  Ohio  University.  Last  year's 
sponsors  had  careers  in  education,  journal- 
ism, law,  architecture,  speech  therapy,  ac- 
counting and  management,  .\lumni  of  all 
professions  are  encouraged  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  program.  Interested  alumni 
should  contact  Extern  Progiam  Committee 
Chairpersons  Cindy  Penson  and  Kathy  Kur- 
linski  at  (614)  594-5128  (the  Office  of 
Alumni  Relations).  Written  inquiries  should 
be  addressed  to:  The  Extern  Program,  c/o 
The  Student  Alumni  Board,  Ohio  Univer- 
sity,  P.O.   Box  869,  Athens,   Ohio  45701. 
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People 


Pre-1930s 

Charles  F.  Sharp  '12,  a  retired  school  teacher, 
principal  and  superintendent,  is  presently  living  in 
Lakewood  and  celebrated  his  96th  birthday  on 
September  23. 

Edwin  E.  Higgins  '25  was  named  an  Honorary 
Rotarian  by  the  Gallipolis  Rotary  Club. 

1930s 

Robert  S.  Vore  "32  received  a  NelsonviUe  High 
School  Distinguished  Alumni  Award  at  the  annual 
banquet  on   May  24. 

Dorothy  E.  Whitworth  '32,  '42,  retired  from  teach- 
ing in  the  Portsmouth  City  School  System  after 
more  than  45  years. 

Mary.  Pallay  Covcll  '36,  MEd  '40,  has  retired  from 
the  New  York  School  for  the  Deaf  and  is  presently 
on  the  staff  of  Vanguard  High  School  in  Van- 
guard, Fla. 

George  E.  Ridgeway  '37  has  retired  from  mathe- 
matics and  chemistry  teaching  after  35  years  in 
the  profession.  Ridgeway  lives  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 

1940s 

Joe  Rufus  '41  has  been  elected  to  the  Ohio  High 
School  Football  Coaches  Hall  of  Fame.  Rufus 
coaches  for  Benedictine  High  in  Cleveland. 
Andrew  Canzonetti  '42  has  been  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  Connecticut  to  chair  the  University  of 
Connecticut  Board  of  Trustees.  Canzonetti.  a  New 
Britain  resident,  is  corporate  medical  director  of 
ScoMlle  Manufacturing  of  Waterbury. 
Paul  Kalivoda  "42,  athletic  director  at  Toronto 
High  School  in  Toronto,  Ohio,  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Eastern  District  Athletic  Directors 
Association  as  Athletic  Director  of  the  Year. 
Richard  Bell  Beach  '43  has  been  installed  as  presi- 
dent of  the  750-member  Franklin  County  Chapter 
of  the  Ohio  Society  of  Professional  Engineers.  He 
has  been  employed  with  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Transportation  for    15  years. 

William  H.  Rauch  '43  is  a  marketing  consultant 
in  Clermont.  Fla. 

Charles  S.  Dautel  '48  has  been  named  vice  presi- 
dent of  Eaglc-Picher  Industries  in  Cincinnati. 
Thomas  R.  Evans  '48,  MED  '50,  has  retired  from 
the    Lorain    School    District    and    has    opened    a 
musical   instrument  clinic   for  the  repair  Sf  brass 
and  woodwind  instruments  in  Lorain. 
Cruse  W.  Moss  '48  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  board  of  While  Motor  Corp,  and  continues  as 
chief  executive  officer  at  the  corporate  headquar- 
ters in  Farmington  Hills.  Mich. 
Robert  E.  Pifer  '48  has  been  named  to  the  board 
of    trustees    of    the    Sandusky    Area    Chamber    of 
Commerce.     He     is     publisher     of     Thf    Sandmky 

Jack  Hillyer  '49,  MEd  '55.  PhD  '76.  has  retired 
as  NelsonviUe-York  School  District  superintendent 
after  17  years. 

M.  Jean  Bendslev  Teare  '49  has  been  elected  to 
the  seven-member  national  council  of  Sigma 
Kappa  social  sorority.  She  is  employed  as  director 
of  support  services  for  the  treasurer  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  and  resides  in  Charleston. 

1950s 

Robert  Arter  '50  was  honored  with  the  dedication 
of  a  window  for  his  ser\ices  from  1977  to  1979  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  Col- 
lege,  Fort   Leavenworth.  Kans. 
F.  Patrick  Collins  '50  is  the  Columbus  manager  of 
Union  Central   Life  Insurance  Co. 
Harold  J.  Young  '50  has  retired  from  teaching  at 
Central  Elementary  School  in  Chillicothe. 
Carol   K.    Doctor   '51    is   a    travel    counselor   with 
Shirley  House  of  Travel  in  Northfield.  III. 
Edgar  R.  McGreevy  '51  has  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  economics  and  business  administration  at 
Furman  University  in  Greenville,  S.C. 
Chester  Rojeck  '51  has  retired  as  a  physical  edu- 
cation   teacher    at    Euclid    Central    Junior    High 
School. 

Robert  E.  Householder  Sr.  '52  has  been  promoted 
to  national  sales  manager  at  the  Fric-Gallagher 
Manufacturing  Co.  in  Jackson.  He  lives  in  Well- 


Vioce  Costello  *53>  MEd  '60,  was  named  the 
eighth  recipient  of  the  Sandy  Valley  Achievement 
Award  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Achievement  Awards 
Banquet  in  East  Canton  on  May  1.  He  was  chosen 
for  his  success  as  a  professional  football  player 
with  the  Cleveland  Browns  and  New  York  Giants, 
his  pro  coaching  career  at  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City 
and  Miami,  his  ser\ice  to  youth  as  a  teacher  and 
boys'  camp  operator,  and  his  current  business 
success  as  a  restaurant  owner  in  Kansas  City. 
Ross  E.  Duncan  '53  has  joined  Ashland  College  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Business  Administration  De- 
partment. 

Richard  Robe  '55,  MS  '62,  has  returned  to  Athens 
to  be  dean  of  Ohio  University's  College  of  Engi- 
neering and  Technology.  He  left  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  where  lie  was  professor  of  engineering 
mechanics  and  associate  dean  of  academic  affairs 
of  the  College  of  Engineering.  Robe  earned  his 
PhD  degree  from  Stanford  University,  where  he 
was  a  National  Science  Fellow. 
Janet  Lou  Stoufer  '55  has  been  promoted  to  assis- 
tant vice  president  for  administration  at  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Ashland. 

John  E.  Braumer  II  '56  has  returned  to  the  U.S. 
after  three  and  one-half  years  in  Germany  with 
the  U.S.  Air  Force.  He  is  now  stationed  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  working  with  the  cruise  missile 
program. 

John  Kotila  '56  and  his  wife  are  owners  of 
"Sweet  Sue's,"  a  yarn,  needlecrafts,  and  gift  shop 
in  North  Canton. 

John  J.  Carney  '57,   '79,  Is  the  new  office  man- 
ager of  the  Carney  Agency  in  Yoiingsiown, 
Diane  M.  Corcclli  "57  has  been  appointed  execu- 
tive   assistant    in    the    Department   of   Community 
Development  for  Cleveland. 

James  L.  Dine  '57  was  elected  to  the  American 
Academy  and  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  in 
New  York  City.  Dine  is  a  painter,  sculptor  and 
printmaker.  Election  to  the  Academy-Institute  is 
considered  the  highest  formal  recognition  of  artis- 
tic merit  in  this  country. 

David  J.  Erickson  '57  has  been  named  to  the 
newly-created  position  of  product  manager,  pas- 
senger and  light  truck  tires,  with  General  Tire  in 
Akron. 

Joseph  E.  Essman  '57,  MS  '61,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and 
Technology  at  Ohio  University.  Essman  will  con- 
tinue his  teaching  and  research  activities  as  a 
professor    in    the    Electrical    Engineering   Depart- 

C.  Daniel  Nash  '57  has  been  named  vice  president- 
tax  counsel  for  the  Kroger  Co.  in  Cincinnati. 
Roger  Bishop  '58  has  been  elected  to  a  three-year 
term  as  the  Central  District  representative  to  the 
National  Board  of  Governors  of  the  American 
Alliance  for  Health,  Physical  Education,  Recrea- 
tion and  Dance.  He  is  with  Wartburg  College's 
Physical  Education  Department  in  Waverly,  Iowa. 
Robert  D.  Pack  '58,  MEd  '65,  has  been  named 
superintendent  of  Dalton  Local  Schools  in  Dalton. 
Adam  Shircy  '58  has  been  named  a  vice  president 
of  Doremus  &  Co..  an  advertising,  public  relations 
and  grapliic  design  agency  in  New  York  City. 
Phillip  R.  Trimble  '58  has  been  appointed  Ambas- 
sador to  Nepal.  Trimble  earned  a  law  degree  from 
Harvard.  He  worked  as  deputy  mayor  in  New 
York  City  and  was  an  advisor  to  the  International 
Development  Corporation  Administration. 
Thomas  A.  Farrow  '59  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  blast  furnaces  of  the  iron  and  steel 
division  at  U.S.  Steel's  Cuyahoga  Works  and  is 
headquartered  in  Lorain. 

David  B.  Schneider  '59  has  been  named  "Dis- 
tinguished Communicator  of  the  Year"  by  the 
Columbus  chapter  of  the  International  Association 
of  Business  Communicators.  Sclineider  is  public 
affairs  manager  for  General  Telephone  of  Ohio's 
Southern  Division. 

Charles  R.  Zody  '59,  MEd  '65,  has  been  named 
"Track  Coach  of  the  Year"  in  NCAA  District  4. 
Zody  is  a  coach  at  Miami  University. 

1960s 

Richard  O.  Davies,  MA  '60,  has  been  appointed 
first  vice  president  for  the  University  of  Nevada, 

Joretla  Eppley  Purdue  '60  has  been  named  publi- 
cations editor  in  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  at 
the  Southern  Illinois  University  School  of  Medi- 

Herbert  W.  Stotz  '60  has  joined  the  Toledo  archi- 
tecture and  engineering  firm  of  Bauer.  Stark  and 
Lash  brook. 

Walter  R.  Watson  '60,  MFA  '61,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  School  of  Music  at  Kent 
State  University 

Paul  E.  Brunswick  II  '61  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president  of  marketing  for  laboratory  prod- 
ucts for  the  J.  T.  Baker  Chemical  Co.  in  New 
York  City. 

William  F.  Lohrer  '61  lias  been  named  manager 
of  advertising  and  publicity  for  the  Hobart  Divi- 
of  Hobart  Corp.  in  Troy. 


lives  in  Euclid  with  her  husband  and  four  children. 
Steven  J.  Sebcsla  '61  has  been  appointed  visiting 
associate  professor  in  the  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering  at  Cleveland  Slate  University. 


Jerald  B.  Bannister  '62  has  been  named  dire 
of  marketing  for  European  operations  for  Ow 


nal. 


L.  Wesley  Boord  '62  recently  earned  a  master  of 
science  degree  in  financial  services  from  American 
College  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Tom  M.  Jones  '62  was  honored  for  outstanding 
sales  achievement  by  the  Agricultural  Group  of 
Allied  Chemical  Corp.  in  Houston.  Texas. 
James  F.  Mitchell  '62  has  been  elected  vice  presi- 
dent and  director  of  Marr  Knapp  Crawfis  Asso- 
ciates Inc..  architects  and  engineers  of  Mansfield 
and  New   Philadelphia. 

David  A,  Peach  '62,  MBA  "64,  has  accepted  the 
of    dean    of    Montclair    State    College's 
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Arkansas  in  Little  Rock. 
Larry  A.  Blank  '63,  president  of  the  marketing 
division  of  Shopsmith  Inc..  was  named  Dayton's 
19R0  Marketer  of  the  Year, 

Gillian  D.  Schofer  '63  is  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Urban  Teacher  Education  at 
Livingston  College.  Rutgers  University,  in  New 
Jersey. 

C.  Patrick  Smith  "63  has  been  named  general  salr> 
manager  of  the  Integrated  Handling  Systems  Divi- 
sion of  Acco  Industries  Inc.,  Frederick.  Md. 
Joan   E.   Vaughan  Sussman  '63   is  an  elementary 
physical    education    specialist    with    the    Newark 
City  Schools- 
Richard  A.  Vclloney  '63,  director  of  compensation 
and  personnel  systems  at  The  Travelers  Insurance 
Co.    in  Hartford,  Conn,,  has  been  designated  by 
the  American  Compensation  Association  as  a  cer- 
tified compensation  professional. 
Brent  M.  Bell  '64,  Circleville  High  School  wres- 
tling  coach,   was  named  Central   Ohio  Class  AA 
Coach  of  the  Year, 

Ru&sel  C.  Berkobeo  '64,  MBA  '66,  has  been  ap- 
pointed  vice  president  of  Owens-Illinois  Inc.'s 
Plastic  Products  Division  in  Toledo. 


Is  Your  Annual  Gift 
Important? 

Now  More  Than  Ever! 


Unrestricted  annual  gifts  arc  the  heart  of 
giving  programs  at  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  country.  At  Ohio  University,  it's  no 
different.  The  annual  giving  program  supports 
a  wide  spectrum  of  academic  and  administrative 
needs,  and  it  funds  programs  at  levels  beyond 
what  is  provided  by  state  allocations  and 
student  tuition  and  fee  payments. 

This  year,  unrestricted  gifts  uill  help 
Ohio  Uni\ersity  meet  challenge  grants  for 
refurbishing  the  Konncker  .Alumni  Center  and 
for  expanding  libraiT  resources.  Unrestricted 
gifts  will  help  provide  financial  aid  for  worthy 
students  and  launch  the  P.AWS  drive  for 
scholarships  for  athletes.  Unrestricted  gifts  uill 
also  be  used  to  seek  further  support  from 
foundations,  corporations  and  major  donors. 

The  quality  of  your  Uni\crsity  \\ill  grow 
because  of  your  gift  this  year.  Please  support  tlie 
1980-81  Annual  Gi\ing  Program.  .At  a  time  of 
ever  increasing  costs,  your  annual  gift  is  inore 
important  than  ever. 


The  Ohio  University  Fund. 
Post  Office  Drawer  869    .,  .., 
■Alliens.  Ohio    43701      ,<f''V'--|j', 


Inc. 


Ohio  University 

TODAY 


Alumni  Calendar 

Nov.  1  Football:  Ohio  University  at  Western 
Michigan  (Kalama/XH)).  Go-Green  Brunch  for  area 
alumni  with  gucsl  speaker  Harold  McElhaney, 
athletic  director.  Sponsored  by  Chicago  Alumni 
Chapter.  Marching  110  will  perform  at  halftitne. 
Contact  Office  of  Alumni  Relations  (614)  594- 
5128. 

Nov.  I    Ohio  University  Fund  Board  Meeting. 
Nov.   7-8    Prospective  Student  Weekend.  Contact 
the  Office  of  Admissions  (f.l4)   594-5174. 
Nov.    8     Football:   Marshall    University  al    Peden 
Stadium,  1:30  p.m. 

Nov.  8  Vanity  Show-Ohio  University  Marching 
Band.  R:'iO  p.m.  at  Memorial  Auditorium.  Tickets 
are  $2  at  the  door  or  in  advance  from  School  of 
Music   (614)   594-5587. 

Nov.  9  Alumni  Reception  for  the  new  director 
of  the  School  of  Music,  Dr.  Gerald  Lloyd.  Re- 
ception and  dinner  al  Baker  Center.  Gala  con- 
cert in  Memorial  Auditorium.  .Activities  are  from 
2-9  p.m. 

Nov.  9-16  Alumni  Caribbean  Cruise.  Price  based 
on  flight  from  Cleveland.  Other  departure  points 
available  at  added  costs.  Nassau,  San  Juan,  St. 
Thomas  are  the  exciting  ports.  $619  +  15  per- 
cent including  airfare,  accommodations  and  meals 
on  hoard.  Contact  Office  of  Alumni  Relations 
(6141    .'194-5128. 

Nov.  16-23  Alumni  Caribbean  Cruise.  Price  based 
on  iVmht  from  Cleveland.  Other  departure  points 
available  svith  added  cost.  St.  Croix  (Virgin  Is- 
lands j,  Samana  (Dominican  Republic),  San  Juan 
(Puerto  Rico)  arc  the  exciting  ports.  $619-1-  15 
percent  including  airfare,  accommodations  and 
meals  on  hoard.  Contact  Office  of  Alumni  Rela- 
tions   (614)    594-5128. 

Nov.  10  Marching  110  Varsity  Band  Shosv  at 
8  p.m.  at  the  Oluo  Theatre  in  Columbus.  Tickets 
available  at  the  door  for  $3. 
Nov.  11  Columbus  Metropolitan  Chapter  Btisiness 
Meeting,  Columbus  Public  Library,  East  State  and 
Grant  streets.  Room  216  at  7  p.m.  Contact  Cecil 
Jones   (614)    451-6346. 


YourD 


Bridge,  euchie  atid  other  card  tjanies  will  be  mot 
fun  witli  playinc;  cards  sporting  youi  alma  mater 
logo,  the  Alumni  A.ssociation's  emblem  or  tlie  "Pa 
Power"  symbol.  Each  deck  totnes  in  Green  an 
White. 

Cost:  $3.00  for  a  single  deck  of  any  style  an 
$.5,50  for  a  double  deck  with  Ohio  Univeisitv  an 
\lunuii  Assori.ilioii  logos.  ,\dd  $  ,3:"i  for  postage  :ii 
handling  for  each  deck  ordered.  Proceeds  will  p 
toward  the  Student  Alumni  Scholaiship  Fund. 


Siylr  No. 

Quanlilv 

Price 

Mailing     Cost 

TOTAL 

Student   Alumni   Board 

c/o  Tlu-  Ohio   University   Alumni  Ass 


Make  ihecki  payable  lo  Sludent   Alumni  Hoard 


Address 

City/Sute/Zip_ 


Nov.  14-15  Green  Carpet  Days  sponsored  by  the 
Student  Alumni  Board  and  the  Office  of  Ad- 
missions. Contact  either  594-5124  or  594-5174. 
Nov.  14.  University  of  Western  Ontario  vs. 
Bobcats  at  Convocation  Center.  Contact  the  Ath- 
letic  Office    (614)    594-5031. 

Nov.  15  Football:  Ohio  University  at  Ball  State. 
Area  alumni  meet  for  Go-Green  Brunch  before 
"first  ever"  football  clash  between  the  two  MAC 
ris'als.  Guest  speaker  Harold  McElhaney,  athletic 
director.  Contact  Office  of  Alumni  Relations  (614) 
594-5128. 
Nov.   22     Football:   Ohio  University   at   Bowling 

Nov.  29  Basketball:  East  Carolina  at  Convocation 
Center. 

Dec.  2  Houston  Alumni  Chapter  Evening  Recep- 
tion. Contact  Wayne  Ballentinc  (713)  376-4193. 
Dec.  4  Phoenix  Area  Alumni  Reception  and 
Dinner.  Contact  Jacquelin  Beals  (602)  839-1840, 
Dec.  6  San  Diego  Area  Alumni  Luncheon.  Padre 
Trail  Inn,  4200  Taylor  St.,  San  Diego,  1  p.m.  Fish 
dinner  \vill  be  $4  per  person.  Contact  Stephanie 
Starr   (714)    224-6796. 

Dec.  8  Los  Angeles  Area  Alumni  Evening  Recep- 
tion. Contact  Ron  Janncy  (213)  378-1773  or  Marv 
Jane  Turner  (213)  430-6242, 
Dec.  1 1  San  Francisco  Area  Alumni  Evening 
Reception.  Contact  Mike  Kress  (415)  421-3239, 
Dec.  5  New  York/New  Jersey  Alumni  Chapter 
Reception  and  Dinner.  University  guest  Joel  Rudy, 

Dec.  5  Ohio  Univei^ity  Florida  Alumni  Cocktail 
Reception,  6-7:30  p.m.  at  the  Foster  Harmon  Gal- 
leries of  American  Art.  1415  Main  St.,  Sarasota. 
Dec.  6  Florida  Suncoast  Chapter  (Sarasota)  An- 
nual Luncheon,  University  Club,  12th  floor,  Sara- 
sota Bank  and  Trust  Co,  building,  corner  of  Main 
St,  and  Orange  A\e.  Special  guest:  President 
Charles  J.  Ping.  Contact  Foster  Harmon  (813) 
388-2873. 

Dec.  6  Basketball:  Ohio  University  at  Cleveland 
State. 

Dec.  6  Cleveland  Area  Alumni  Pre-game  Recep- 
tion. Sponsored  by  Cleveland  Green  and  White. 
Contact  Office  of  Alumni  Relations  (614)  594- 
5128. 

Dec.  7  Greater  Orlando  Alumni  Chapter  Recep- 
tion. Tentatise;  4  pra.  sandwich  buffet.  200  Sweet- 
water Cose  Blvd  .  South.  Longwood,  Fla,  Contact 
Betty  Preston,  chapter  president,  (305)  422-1702 
or  Bettie  Jean  Cochran,  chapter  vice  president, 
(305)  862-6626.  Special  guest:  President  Charles 
J.  Ping. 

Dec.  9    Columbus  Metropolitan  Chapter  Business 
Meeting,  Columbus  Public  Library,  East  Stale  and 
Grant    strccis,    Room    216,    7    p.m.    ConUci    Cecil 
Jones    (614)    4,'>l-6346, 
Dec,  9    Tampa   Area  Alumni  Evening    Reception 

Dec.  10    Basketball:  Ohio  L'niversity  at  West  Vir- 

Dcc.    12     Atlanta    Alunmi    Chapter    Evening    Re- 
ception    —     leiitati\c.     Gonial  t     Bill     DeMonye, 
chapUT   prcMdent.    (404)    424-iSnOO   ext,    295. 
Dec,    13     Basketball:  Ohio   University  at  Youngs- 
town  State. 

Dec.  22  Basketball:  Marshall  University  at  Con- 
Dec.  26, 27  Basketball:  Fighting  lUini  Classic: 
(Bradlcv  Umversnv.  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Ohio  University  and  University  of  Illinois)  at 
Champaign. 

Dec.  29  Alumni  Appreciation  Day.  Ohio  Univer- 
sity vs.  University  of  Charleston.  7:30  p.m.  All 
alumni  will  he  given  two  free  tickets  to  basketball 
game  upon  written  request  (and  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope)  to  office  of  Ahmmi  Relations, 
P.O.  Box  869,  Alliens,  Ohio  45701. 
Jan,  13  Columbus  Metropolitan  Chapter  Business 
Meeting,  Columbus  Pubhc  Library,  East  State  and 
Grant  streets,  R(H)m  216  at  7  p.m.  Contact  Cecil 
Jones    (614)    451-6346. 


Chapter  Notebook 

OHIO:  The  Ohio  University  Women's  Club  of 
Cleveland  started  its  year's  actnitics  with  a  fall 
luncheon  September  27  at  the  Shaker  Heights 
Countr>'  Club.  Special  guests  from  the  University 
were  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism  Sandra 
Haggerty.  Director  of  Career  Planning  and  Place- 
ment Carol  Disque,  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Harp  Liicile  Jennings.  The  topic  for  their  panel 
discussion  was  "Ohio  University:  A  Perspective 
on  the  Contemporary  Woman." 

The  Greater  Cleveland  Communication  Alumni 
met  for  dinner  at  Stouffer's  Inn  on  the  Square 
September  1 1 .  The  featured  speaker  was  Cleveland 
journalist  and  television  host  Duk  Feagler.  At- 
tending from  the  University  were  Wayne  Kurlin- 
ski,  vice  president  for  University  relations,  and 
Barry    Adams,   alumni    director. 

The  Central  Ohio  Alumni  Chapter  is  making 
arrangements  for  a  rcecption  preceding  the  March- 
ing 110  Varsity  Show  on  November  10  in  Colum- 
bus. The  event  will  be  held  at  the  Ohio  Theatre, 
and  announcements  will  be  sent  to  area  alumni 
wuh  tlic  details.  For  more  information  contact 
chapter  president  Barb  Kaufmann  at  (614)  457- 
9138. 


The  Higbce  Company  in  downtown  Cleveland 
was    the    location    for    the    October    15    luncheon 
of  the  Ohio  University  Mother's  Club  of  Greater      ^ 
Cleveland.  Jan  Cunningham  Hodson.  assistant  di-      "** 
rector  of  development  for  planned  giving,  was  the 
guest  speaker.   Questions  about   future  chapter  ac- 
tivities should  be  directed  to  Esther  Myers,  chap- 
ter   vice    president    and     program    chairman,    at       vj 
(216)   371-1436. 

Cleveland  and  Akron  area  alumni  attended  a 
Go-Green  Brunch  at  the  Rusty  Nail  Restaurant 
near    Kent    preceding    the    Ohio    University-Kent  * 

State  University  football  game  on  October  4. 
Special  guests  included  Harold  McElhaney,  Uni- 
versity athletic  director;  Barry  Adams,  alumni 
director;  Cathy  Barrett,  assistant  alumni  director;  ^ 

and  members  of  the  Green  and  White  Club  of 
Athens. 

Athens  area  alumni  attended  a  Go-Green 
Brunch  on  October  18  in  Baker  Center  preceding  >, 

the  annual  clash  between  Miami  University  and 
Ohio  University. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Greater  Pittsburgh  Alumni 
Chapter  members   held  a  dinner  and  meeting  on  « 

September  18  at  Old  Allegheny  Restaurant  in 
Pittsbureli  to  discuss  activities  for  the  coming  year. 
Calhv  Barrett,  assistant  ahimni  director,  attended 
from  the  University.  The  evening  was  coordmatcd 
by  chapter  president  Ed  Kramer.  (412)  421-0399,  "^ 

and  Nancy  Scott.  (412)  561-7143,  both  of  whom 
would    like    to    hear    from    alumni    interested    in 

CHICAGO:     Members    of    the    Chicago    Alumni  '< 

Chapter  will  be  hosts  at  tlie  Go-Green  Brunch  on 
November  1  preceding  the  Oliio  Univfrsit\-West- 
ern  Michigan  Universiiv  football  game  in  Kalama- 
zoo.  In  addition  lo  the  featured  speaker,  athletic 
director  Harold  McElhaney,  University  guests  will 
be  Barrv  Adams,  alumni  director,  and  Cathy  Bar- 
rett, assistant  alumni  director. 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.:  Fort  McNair  was  the 
site  for  an  hors  d'oeuvres  and  cash  bar  reception 
sponsored  by  Greater  Washington,  D.C.,  alumni 
on  September  23.  Harold  McElhaney,  University 
athletic   director,  provided  an    update  on  campus  , 

activities  and   Danny   Nee,  basketball   coach,  also 
attended.     The    event    w  as    coordinated    by    Jeff 
Finkle    '76   and    Bruce   McElfresh   '78, 
MINNESOTA:    The  Greater  Minneapolis  Alumni 
Chapter  sponsored  a  Go-Green  Brunch  preceding 
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football  game  on  September  13.  The 
brunch  was  held  at  the  Blue  Ox  Inn  in  downtown 
Minneapolis,  with  Harold  McEIlianey,  athletic 
director,  as  guest  speaker.  Alunmi  director  Barry 
Adams  also  attended,  Phyllis  '69  and  Joe  Kohler 
'69.  chapter  coordinators,  worked  with  the  alumni 


offic 
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MICHIGAN:  Ypsilanti  area  and  Toledo  area 
alumni  gathered  at  the  Tower  Room  of  Mc- 
Kennv  Union  on  the  Eastern  Michigan  University 
campus  on  September  20  for  a  Go-Green  Recep- 
tion preceding  the  football  game  between  Ohio 
Uni\crsit\  and  Eastern  Michigan.  Guest  speaker 
was  Harold  McElhanev,  athletic  director, 
INDIANA:  Muncie  area  alumni  \mI1  gather  on 
November  15  at  the  Coachman  Room  of  the 
Pittenger  Student  Center  for  a  Go-Green  Brunch 
preceding  the  "first-ever"  football  clash  between 
Ohio  University  and  Ball  Stale  University.  Guest 
speaker  will  be  Harold  McElhaney  athletic  direc- 

GEORGIA:  The  Atlanta  Alumni  Chapter  is  plan- 
ning a  December  reception,  with  details  to  be 
mailed  to  area  alumni  in  early  November.  Inquiries 
mav  be  directed  to  cliapter  president  Bill  De- 
Monye at  (404)  424-6000,  ext.  295. 
TEX.AS:  The  Houston  Alumni  Chapter  will  host 
a  December  2  reception  with  Barry  Adams,  alumni 
director,  as  guest  speaker.  Announcements  with 
details  of  the  event  will  be  sent  to  area  alumni 
in  late  October.  Chapter  president  Wayne  Ballen- 
tine,    (713)    376-4193,  may   be   contacted   for  in- 

ARIZONA:  Phoenix  area  alumni  are  planning  a 
December  4  reception  and  dinner  to  be  hosted  by 
Barrv  Adams,  alumni  director,  and  alumni  repre- 
sentative Jacqueline  Beals,  (602)  839-1840.  Details 
on  the  event  will  be  sent  to  all  area  alumni. 
FLORIDA:  A  cocktail  reception  at  the  Foster 
Harmon  Galleries  of  American  Art.  1415  Main  St., 
Sarasota,  will  open  holiday  festivities  planned  by 
the  Florida  Suncoast  Chapter  (Sarasota).  It's 
scheduled  for  December  5  from  6-7:30  p.m..  and 
all  Florida  alumni  are  invited.  Contact  Foster 
Harmon  at  (813)  388-2873  for  details.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  December  6,  the  Florida  Suncoast 
Chapter  will  sponsor  its  annual  luncheon  meeting 
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at  the  University  Club  on  the  1 2th  floor  of  the 
Sarasota  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  Building,  corner  of 
Main  Street  and  Orange  Avenue.  Special  guests 
for  both  events  will  be  University  President  Charles 
J.  Ping  and  Cathy  Barrett,  assistant  alumni  direc- 

A  4  p.m.  sandwich  buffet  reception  has  been 
arranged  by  the  Greater  Orlando  Alumni  Chapter 
for  December  7.  Questions  about  the  event  should 
be  directed  to  either  Betty  Preston,  chapter  presi- 
dent, at  (305)  422-1702,  or  Bettie  Jean  Cochran, 
chapter  vice  president,  at  (305)  862-6626.  Special 
University  guest  will  be  President  Charles  J.  Ping. 
Cathy  Barrett,  assistant  alumni  director,  will  also 
attend. 

Tampa  area  alumni  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  strengthen  ties  with  the  University  at  the 
first  scheduled  reception  tentatively  set  for  De- 
cember 9.  Details  of  the  event  will  be  mailed  to 
area  alumni  in  early  November. 
CALIFORNIA:  December  6  is  the  date  set  for 
San  Diego  area  alumni  to  attend  their  first  alum- 
ni luncheon.  Coordinated  by  the  alumni  relations 
office  and  alumni  representative  Stephanie  Starr, 
(714)  224-6796,  the  event  will  be  held  at  the 
Padre  Trail  Inn,  4200  Taylor  St..  San  Diego,  at 
I    p.m.   The   fish   dinner  will   cost  $4  per  person. 

early    November.    Barry    Adams,    alumni    director. 


,ill 


end. 


Los  Angeles  area  alumni  are  planning  an  e 
ning    reception    for    December    8    at    Little    Jo( 

900   N-   Broaduav.   Cocktails   begin   ,       " 


Alurr 
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will   attend.   For   information,  contact   Ron  Ja 

at  (2131  378-1773  or  Marv  Jane  Turner  at  (213) 

4:i0-624?. 

An  e\cning  reception  on  December  1 1  has 
been  lenlatively  arranged  by  San  Francisco  area 
alumni.  Area  alumni  will  receive  the  details  in 
early  November.  Alumni  Director  Barr>-  Adams 
will  cohost  the  event.  For  information,  contact 
Mike  Kress  at  (415)  421-3239. 
NF,W  YORK^NRW  JERSEY:  Joel  Rudy,  associate 
dean  of  students,  will  be  guest  speaker  at  a  De- 
cember 5  reception  and  dinner  sponsored  by  the 
New  York/New  Jersey  Alumni  Chapter.  Larry 
Tavcar,  chapter  president.  (914)  241-4684,  and 
the  Office  of  Alumni  Relations  will  be  coordinat- 
ing details  for  the  announcement  to  be  sent  to 
area  alumni  in  early  November. 


People  continued 

Carol  A.  Dolgosh  '64  lias  been  elected  lo  the 
executive  committee  of  llie  Oli.o  Education  Asso- 
ciation, She  is  a  Spanisli  teaclier  at  Uikewood 
High  School  and  lives  in  Middleburg  Heights. 
Edward  Finegan  '64,  PhD  '68,  received  an  award 
(or  teaching  and  research  excellence  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Soiitliern  California,  where  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Linguistics  Department. 
Dennis  Martin  Forsythe  '64  has  been  promoted  to 
professor  of  biology  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel  at  The  Citadel,  The  Military  College  of 
South  Carolina. 

Arthur  M.  Kraus  '64  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  of  finance  for  the  Tri-American  Corp, 
in  Cleveland, 

Raymond  J.  Pack,  MEd  '64,  director  of  student 
services  at  Pickaway-Ross  Joint  Vocational  School, 
has  been  chosen  by  the  Pickaway-Ross  Board  of 
Education  to  become  the  school's  second  super- 
intendent, 

Jerry  P.  Schofer  '64  is  chairperson  of  urban  studies 
at  Rutgers  State  University  in  New  Jersey. 
Stuarl  J.  Sharpe  '64,  MA  '70,  PhD  '73,  is  assistant 
superintendent  for  elementary  education  in  Shaker 
Heights. 

Dorothy  A.  Snozek  '64  has  been  appointed  asso- 
ciate dean  of  the  faculty  of  professional  studies  at 
Slippery  Rock  State  College  in  Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 
Harold  E.  Bednar  '65  has  been  named  vice  presi- 
dent and  Midwest  Region  general  manager  for  the 
Xerox  Corp.  Information  System  Group  in  Ro- 
chester, N.Y. 

Richard  J.  Carlton  '65  has  joined  the  staff  of 
McGil  &  Smith  Inc.  as  an  environmental  engineer 
in  Bethel. 

Lenore  Christopher  '65  has  been  named  wire  edi- 
tor of  the  Kenton  Times  in  Kenton, 
Fred  H.  Johnson,  LLD  '65,  Founders  Citation  '77, 
received  a  Nelsonville  High  School  Distinguished 
Alumni  Award  at  the  Annual  Alumni  Banquet  on 
May  24. 

Henry  M.  Moser  '65  has  been  promoted  to  prod- 
uct planning  engineer  in  the  marketing  depart- 
ment at  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co's  Industrial  and 
Marine  Division  in  Wadsworth. 
James  E.  Rowe  '65  was  named  special  engineer  at 
American  Steel  Foundries  in  Alliance. 
Henry  A.  Wicke  Jr.,  MFA  '65,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Theatre  and  director  of  Division  of 
Arts,  has  been  appointed  lo  the  Frank  L,  Babbott 
Chair  of  Literature  and  Arts  at  Packer  Collegiate 
Institute  in  Brooklyn,  N,Y. 

Richard  K.  Blosser  '66  has  relocated  10  Naples. 
Fla,.  to  establish  a  branch  office  of  The  Ohio  Co,, 
which  is  headquartered  in  Columbus. 
Frederick  L.  Bollerer  '66  was  promoted  to  senior 
vice  president  and  manager  of  long  range  plan- 
ning for  First  City  Bancorp  in  Houston,  Tex. 


Plain  City.   Kaufman   will  alst 
football  coach, 

Laurence  O.  Leaman  *66  has  been  promoted  to 
executive  director  of  operations  at  St.  Vincent 
Hospital   in  Toledo, 

Hugh  Donald  Winkler,  MS  '66,  is  executive  ad- 
ministrator for  public  affairs  at  the  East-West 
Center  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  He  developed  and 
edited  the  fintt  issue  of  the  East-Wen  Perspectiues 
magazine,  which  received  an  award  for  excellence 
as  one  of  the  "Top  Ten"  educational  magazines 
from  the  Council  for  the  Advancement  and  Sup- 
port of  Education. 

Cheryl  S.  Clemens  '67  is  a  teaching  assistant  in 
the  English  Department  at  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity in  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  and  is  assistant  editor 
of  Victorian  Poetry.  She  has  completed  her  MA  de- 
gree in  English  and  is  beginning  work  for  her  PhD. 
William  R.  Hansen  '67  was  awarded  a  certificate 
of  meritorious  service  from  the  Bureau  of  Appren- 
ticeship and  Training,  U,S,  Department  of  Labor. 
This  was  only  the  fifth  such  award  to  be  given  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  the  Southwestern 
Region  since  196H,  Hansen  is  presently  working 
for'  Texas  Eastman  Co,  in  Longview,  Texas. 
Thomas  P.  Houf  '67  has  been  appointed  project 
manager  for  National  Steel  Corp.'s  engineering 
consulting  unit  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
P.  Eugene  Long  II  '67  was  elected  governor  of  the 
South  Central  Ohio  District  of  Sertoma,  a  cis  ic 
service  organization.  Long  resides  in  Circleville, 
Margaret  M.  Patterson  '67  is  an  assistant  professor 
the     Indiana    University    of    Pennsylvania    in 
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Sten  A.  Williams  '67  has  been  elected  assistant 
vice  president  of  Mercantile  National  Bank  in 
Dallas,  Texas, 

Thomas  A.  Wolf  '67  has  been  named  president  of 
Hudson  Publishing  Co..  a  division  of  Litton  In- 
dustries located  in  St.  Marys. 

Linda  Bainbridge  '68  has  been  appointed  assistant 
dean  at  the  Ohio  State  University  Newark  cam- 
pus. Most  recently,  she  served  as  principal  of  the 
West  Jefferson  Middle  School.  West  Jefferson. 
Delmar  H.  Burkett  '68  is  principal  of  West  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Waverly. 

Michael  E.  Jackson  '68  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  His  wife, 
Karen  Jackson  '69,  is  an  elementary  school  teacher 
in  Universal  City,  Texas. 

David  C.  Paul  '68  is  general  manager  of  Smythe, 
Cramer  Co.'s  West  Side  operation  in  Lakewood. 
Gregory   A.    Valenzisi  '68  has   been    named   head 
football  coach  at  John  Marshall  High  School    in 
Cleveland, 

John  B.  Walker  '68  is  assistant  chief  engineer  at 
the  Gilbert  Paper  Division  of  Mead  Corp,  in 
Menasha.  Wis, 

Richard  H.  Brown  '69  has  been  promoted  lo  divi- 
vision  manager-marketing  staff  for  the  Ohio  Bell 
Telephone  Co,  in  Cleveland. 

Robert  J.  Brown  '69,  PhD  '72,  and  Virginia 
Ervien  Brown  '70  live  in  Redding,  Calif.  He  is  a 
staff  clinical  psychologist  for  Shasta  County  Men- 
tal Health  Services,  and  she  teaches  psychology  at 
the  college  level.  They  also  own  a  worm  farm, 
Joseph  F.  Caslner  '69  graduated  with  honors  with 
his    juris    doctorate    degree     from    Capital    Law 

Mike  Chapman  '69  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  accounting  for  the  Ashlantj  Chemical  Co.'s 
Polyester  and  Chemical  Systems  Division  and 
Ashland's  maleic  anhydride  manufacturing  opera- 
lions  in  Columbus. 

Steven  H.  Ferriot  '69  and  Jean  Nolan  Ferriot  '69 
live  in  Bonita.  Calif.,  where  he  is  in  the  private 
practice  of  general  dentistry. 

James  H.  Hill  '69  has  been  appointed  public  rela- 
tions manager  of  Johnson  Wax  Co.'s  Public  Affairs 
Division  located  in  Racine,  Wis, 
William  S.  Kreiler  Jr.  '69  has  been  promoted  to 
field  supervisor  of  Burroughs  Wellcome  Co,,  with 
headquarters  in  Detroit,  Mich. 
June  Kronholz  '69  is  a  correspondent  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journat's  European  bureau,  based  in   Lon- 

Martin  G.  Magly  '69  has  been  named  Milwaukee 
regional  manager  for  71'  Guide  magazine, 
Lewis  R.  Mollica,  PhD  '69,  has  been  named  super- 
intendent of  Licking  County  Schools,  He  lives  in 

Glen  Morgan  '69  is  director  of  programming  for 
the  Mutual  Radio  Network  in  Washington.  DC, 
Raymond  S.  Pajk  '69  is  a  general  foreman  at 
United  States  Steel  Co.  in  Cleveland, 
Robert  Piesler  '69  has  been  promoted  1 
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Chemicals  Inc    in  Allentown.  Pa. 

Marilyn    J.    Radel   '69   is    the   director   of  a    new 

nursery  school  in  Gibsonburg. 

Barbara  Beseda  Sedgwick  '69  is  the  proprietor  of 

"The  Collector,"  a  chain  of  three  designer  cloth. 

ing  stores  in  the  .San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

Keith    L.    Skivington    '69,    MBA    '71,    has    been 

named    an     assistant     vice    president     of    Merrill 

Lynch,    Pierce,    Fenner    and    Smith    Inc.    in    Palm 

Beach.  Fla. 

Kenneth  R.  Wullf,  PhD  '69,  assistant  professor  of 

education    at    the    Kent    State    University    Stark 

campus,    has    been    elected    vice    president    of    the 

Ohio  Council  for  Social  Studies. 
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BAHAMAS    HOLIDAY 
March  21-29,  1981 

Relax   in   ihc   sun  as  you   lake   thai 


that  you  havi 
,  For  an  unbel 
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of  onlv  $4:19  plus    15  percent  you  can  spend 
8  days  and  7   nights  basking  on  this  island 
paradise.    Price    includes    airfare    from 
Cleveland,  hotel  accommodations  and  baggage 
transfers.    A   variety   of   optional   tours  will   be 
available.    (Bahamas    Holidav    replaces 
Bermuda    Holidav    announced    in    the   summer 
1980    issue   of   Ohio    University   Today.) 

GREEK    ISLES 
June  8-16,  1981 

Departing  on   regularly   scheduled   airlines  from 
Ohio   or    New    York,   this   dehixc   lour   to 
Greece  is  being  offered  at   the  low  price  of 
$1,099  per  person.   Price  includes  hotel 
accommodations,    two    full    meals   daily,  all 
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Q    Bahamas  Holiday 
□    Greek  Isles 
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Michael  S.  Armogida  '70  has  been  appointed 
Stark  County  sanitary  engineer.  He  lives  in  Can. 

Ron  L.  Bailey  '70  has  been  elected  commercial 
loan  officer  at  the  Hocking  County  Area  office  of 
BancOhio   in   Logan. 

Leonard  A.  Barrett  '70  was  named  1979  Regional 
Salesman  of  the  1'ear  by  North  American  Ma- 
chine Tool's  .Sales  and  Service  Division,  He  lives 
in  Rockford.  III. 

Cynthia  Smith   Boal   '70   is   now   travel  editor   of 
The  Detroit  Neu;  in  Detroit,  Mich, 
Rodney  D.  Cooper  '70  was  appointed  sales  promo- 
tion supervisor  for  Avco  New  Idea  Co,  in  Celina. 
Thomas  R.  DeGroff  '70  has  been  appointed  branch 
manager  of  textile  and  industrial  sales  for  Owens- 
Corning  Fibcrglas  Corp.  in  Detroit.  Mich. 
C.  Dale  Gahm  '70,  management-trainee  of  Banc- 
Ohio  National  Bank,  graduated  from  BancOhio's 
in-service  Commercial  Lending  School.  Gahm  lives 
and  works  in  the  Jackson  area. 
Jim  Kaufman  '70  is  the  new  head  basketball  coach 
at  Marysville  High  School  in  Marysville. 
Donald    M.    Kimple    '70    has    joined    the   Orrsille 
Chiropractic  Center  Inc,  Kimple  attended  Logan 
College    of    Chiropractic    in    St,    Louis,    .\lo.,   and 
practiced  in  Clearwater,  Fla..  prior  to  moving  to 
Orrville  with  wife.  Inga  Lycan  Kimple  '70,  and 
their  two  children. 

David  LeVeck  '70  has  been  elected  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  BancOhio  National  Bank  in  Columbus. 
Leah    Marlene    Moody   '70    is    teaching   at   Court 
Street  School  in  Circleville, 
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People  continued 

Samuel  B.  Polcn,  MA  '70,  PhD  73,  wa.  selected 
as  a  1979-80  Viiiling  Scholar  by  llie  Universily  of 
Wasiiinglon  School  of  Medicine,  Dcparlment  of 
Neurological  Surgery,  Sealllc,  Waih. 
Jesse  L.  Rotman  '70,  exccullve  vice  president  of 
Harshe-Rotnian  &  Bruck.  Inc.,  an  international 
public  relations  firm,  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  the  New  York  office. 
Richard  A.  Straw   70,  MEd  '72,   is  di 


Elkms  College,  El- 
•eived  his  doctor  of 
University   of    Mis- 


kins,  W.  Va.,  and  recently  r 

philosophy    degree    from    the 

soiiri -Columbia. 

Robert  H.  Trowbridge  '70  has  been  appointed  area 

il.issiCcaiion  administrator  in  the  ChiUicothe  area 

office  of  the  Ohio  Youth  Commission. 

Ray   C.    Wagner   '70    has   purchased    the   Federal 

House   Antiques   store    in    Lakewood    and    is    now 

John  R.  While  '70  has  been  selected  for  Good- 
year's  career  development  program  for  research 
and  development  employees.  White  earned  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  polymer  science  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Akron  in  1977. 


William  E.  Brophy  '71  has  been  promoted 

0  chief 

production  announcer  and  has  an  aflernoo 

show  on  WBIiC;  in  Cleveland. 

Richard  D.  Bryan  '71   was  elected  vice  p 

for  Central  National  Bank  of  Cleveland's  it 

anagc- 

Richard  A.  Fox  '71,  director  of  public  relations  at 
Our  Lady  of  I,ourd«  Hospil.Tl,  Camden,  N.J.. 
rereived  the  MiicEachern  Award  at  the  .innua! 
meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Hospital  Public  Rela- 
tions for  his  co-editorship  of  the  hospital's  quar- 
terly ncwslcller  RfjUctionx. 

Fred  M.  Lewis  '71  has  been  promoted  to  plant 
technical  cni^ineer  at  the  Illuminating  Co.'s  Ash- 
tabula   Power   Plant. 

C.  Mark  Morrison  '71  ba.s  been  appointed  judge 
of  the  Monroe  County  Court. 

Andrew  Nappi,  PhD  '71,  has  been  appointed  dean 
of  the  College  of  Business  at  Illinois  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Charles  A.   Warlhcn,  MEd  '71,   has  been  named 
head  coach  at  Utica  High  School,  Ulica. 
Marc  D.  Wayner  '71.  MEd  '72,  PhD  '79,  is  an 
instructor    of    psychology    at    Hocking    Technical 
College  in  Nelsonville, 
Lcona  CibrowsUi  "72,  MS  '75, 
the  School  of  Home  Economic 
sity. 


rsity.  He 


■ncmber  of  the 


to    '72,    MS   '73,    has    received   his 
:  physiology  from  Ohio  Sta 
also  been  elected  a 
an   College  of  Sports  Medicine. 
Don  C.  Laveris  '72  has  started  his  own  company, 
I.avoris  Legal  Ser\-icps  Clinic,  in  Dayion. 
Paul  Thomas  Rcischman  '72  is  employed  by  the 
Centra!   Research   Di\ision  of  the  Mobil   Research 
and    Development    Corp.    in    Princeton,    N.J,    He 
received  his  PhD  from  Purdue  Universily. 
Edward  R.  Sabala  '72,  MS  '73,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  public  works  in  Bowling  Green. 
Reed  W.  Smith  '72  has  been  named  station  man- 
ager of  NPR,  an  affiliate  of  KAXP-FM  at  North- 
ern Arizona   University   in  Flagstaff.  Ariz, 
Sandra   L.  Smith   '72   has  been   appointed   public 
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Randall  Vehar  '72  is  now  legal  counsel  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers  in  Washington,  D.C.,  after 
serving  as  legislative  counsel  with  the  U.S.  House 
Subcommittee  on  Post-secondary  Education. 
Kenneth  L.  Manhcim  '73  has  been  named  copy 
chief  at  Shelly  Herman  Communicators  in  Co- 
lumbus. 

Brian  Mitchell  '73  is  sen-ing  on  the  research  staff 
of  the  Colorado  State  Legislature  in  Denver. 
Paul  T.  Moore  Jr.  '73  has  been  promoted  to 
senior  contract  administrator  in  power  plant  con- 
struction for  the  Centra!  Illinois  Public  Service 
Co.  in   Springfield,   111. 

Marc  E.  Myers  '73  has  been  promoted  to  chief  of 
the  liquor   control   section   of  the  Ohio  Attorney 
General's  office  in  Columbus. 
Steven  L.  Pelly  '73  has  been  appointed  assistant 
stale   attorney    general    assigned    to   the   Financial 
Institution  Section   in  Columbus. 
Randall     David     Rieland     '73     has    been     named 
editor-in-chief  of  Pittsburgh   magazine. 
Lindy  B.  Scott  '73  is  teaching  classical  and  mod- 
ern   languages  at    the   Instituto   Politecnico   Naci- 
onal   and   serves  on   the   staff  of   the   International 
Fellowship   of   Evangelical   Students   movement    in 
Mexico.    Scott    also    has    had    a    book    published, 
Economic  Koinonia   Within  the  Body  of  Christ. 
Richard  V.  Snelling,  PhD  '73,  is  assistant  super- 
inlendenl  in  Lancaster.  He  w.is  formerly  principal 
of  Bloom-Carroll  High   School. 
Sharon  L.  Thompson  '73  is  teaching  in  the  Lake- 
wood  Public  .Scliool  System  and  is  also  an  aerobic 


dan 


mg  1 


and  I 


John  C.  Tofaute  '73  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Martins  Ferry  Housing  Authority.  He  is 
employed  by  Belot  Concrete  Industry  as  a  sales 
representative  in  Tiltonsville, 

Jeffrey  S.  Brickman  '74  was  selected  as  an  Out- 
standing Young  Man  of  America  for  1980  by  the 
United   States  Jaycees. 

Michael  Doudicao  '74  and  Susan  Rosenberger 
Doudican  '75  live  in  Cliardon.  He  recently  com- 
pleted his  master  of  fine  arts  degree  and  is  cur- 
rently teaching  piiysical  education  and  health  for 
the  Mentor  Public  Schools.  She  is  employed  as  a 
social    worker   for   the   Willoughby   Police   Depart- 

Richard  E.  Durst  Jr.  '74  has  joined  the  Nippert 
Co.  in  Delaware  as  a  manufacturing  manager. 
Michael  A.  Esposito  '74  is  employed  as  an  assis- 
tant state  attorney  general  in  Columbus.  He  re- 
ceived his  doctor  of  law  degree  from  Capital  Lfni- 
versily   Law  School. 

Mark    Johnston    '74    has    opened    an    accounting 
office  in  the  Orr-Flesh  Building  in  Piqua. 
James  D.  Kratzcnberg  '74   has  been  promoted 

Oil  Co.  packaging  plant  in  Cinci 

Jonhie  Maranchik  '74  is  an  outreach  worker  for 

Fairborne's    older    citizens,    working    out    of    the 

Senior  Citizens  Center. 

Kathleen  M.  McNamara  '74,  PhD  '77,  an  assistant 

professor  in  the  Wright  State  University  School  of 

Professional    Psychology,    has    been    elected    presi- 


ager  for  a  V'alvolir 


dent  of  the  Ohit 
Robert  R.  Robi 

producer   manager    for    thi 

George  M.  Whalley  '74  has  been  named 
accounting  toordinalor  for  American  El 
Power's  Fuel  Supply  Department  in  Lancas 
Gregory  H.  Wilson  '74  has  been  appointed 
ager  of  procurement  and  inventory  control  , 
Dall.-is     Distribution     Center    of    Cooper    E 


Public   Broad- 


Charles  £.  Bri 


I  '75  has  been  named  Mead  Corp, 


rorms    division    statistical    cost    accounting    super- 
visor. He  lives  in  ChiUicothe. 

Harold  Cooper   '75   joined   the   ranks  of   the   Ohio 
Highway  State  Patrol  at  the   Portsmouth  Post. 
Michael  D.  Ehlcr  '75  has  joined  Dayton's  WINGS/ 
WJAl   radio  news  staff  as  a   reporter. 
Lois  Jani-Child  '75,  MEd  "76,  is  a  counselor  in 
Athens.    Meigs,    Morgan.    Washington.    Perry   and 
\  inton    counties    for    the    Epilepsy   Association    of 
Souiheaslcrn  Ohio.  She  also  provides  community 
education  programs  on  epilepsy. 
Wendell  F.  Vermillion  '75  has  graduated  from  the 
Methodist  Theological  School   in  Delaware.  He  is 
of     the    Glouster-Jacksonville    Charge     in 


Jacks( 


,iiie. 


Vincent  C.  Byrd  '76  has  been  promoted  to  plant 
controller  of  the  J.  M.  Smucker  Co.'s  Watsonville. 
Calif.,  plant. 

Marjorie  Cohen  Caral   '76  is  the  saxophone  and 
flule   player  in   a  jazz  band   called   "Mary  Martin 
and   the   Ninth   Street   Tunas"   in   Cleveland. 
Carolyn  J.  Eslcr  "76  is  a  speech  and  hearing  thera- 
pist for  the  Galion  City  Schools  in  Gallon. 
Hannah  G.  Holm  '76  is  teaching  Spanish  in  the 
Kenton  City  Schools  in  Kenton. 
2nd    Lt.    Philip    N.    Kar^hncr    '76,    '79,    has   been 
rded  the  missileman  badge  for  participation  in 
program    at    Grand 


the    U.S.    Air    Force 
Forks  Air  Force  Base,  N.D. 
Janice  S.   Lee  '76  has  take 
mentarian     with     Station 


Lawrence  W.  Merklenborg  '76  and  Jacqueline  M. 
Smith  Mecklenborg  '75  live  in  Beaumont,  Texas, 
where  he  is  a  maintenance  engineer  with  Mobil 
Oil  and  she  is  employment  manager  for  St.  Eliza- 
beth Hospital. 

Deborah  L.  Roy,  MS  '76,  PhD  '78,  is  on  the  staff 
of  St.  Francis  Hospital  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


'76  has  opened   a  busine; 
1,  in  downtown  Akron. 
Michael  B.  Wilchek  '76  was  appointed  ; 


distri 


manager  for  Susie's   Casuals  Stores   in   Somerj 
N.Y. 

William  Lewis  Brill  '77  i 
firm  of  Fuller,  Henry, 
Toledo. 

Gregory  H.  Brooks  '77  has  been  named  head 
football  coach  at  Bluffton  College  in  Bluffton. 
Kathcrine  Antoinette  Clark  '77  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  .A.  t  hens-based  Epilepsy 
Association  of  Soiiilieastern  Ohio. 
Susan  E.  Holub  '77  has  been  appointed  Sunday 
coordinator  for  the  Times  Leader  in  Martins  Ferry, 
Jalal  Jafarzadeh  '77  received  his  master  of  science 
degree  from  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
John  M.  Kovai  '77  will  begin  his  residency  train- 
ing in  internal  medicine  with  the  Youngstown 
Hospital  Association.  He  received  his  doctor  of 
medicine  degree  from  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio  in  Toledo. 

Kay  Louise  McConvIIle  '77  is  with  the  Peace 
Corps  teaching  the  fundamentals  of  farming  to 
the  people  of  Palau,  a  Micronesian  village. 
Roy  Parker  '77  has  joined  the  Shell  Chemical  Co. 
in  Belpre  as  an  engineer  in  the  Process  Engineer- 
ing/Elastomers Department. 

James  C.  Seifcrt  '77  is  sales  manager  for  KZZX 
99  FM  in  New  Mexico. 

Sandra  Stanar  '77  is  city  government  reporter  for 
The  Parkersburg  Sentinel  in  Parkersburg.  W.  Va. 
Lillian  Ruth  Waters  '77  has  received  her  juris 
doctor  degree  from  the  University  of  the  Pacific 
McGeorge  School  of  Law. 

Margaret    Duplain    "78    has    been    promoted    from 
manager    of   ; 
Head  and  As* 
Doug    Graun 
ualty   ■ 


in   Port 


dent 


the  Ge 


Dana    Harlo' 


■78 


A^.; 


School  of  Applied  Social 
Science  at  Case  Western  Reserse  University  in 
Cleveland. 

W.  Dave  Herring  '78  was  promoted  from  general 
manager  to  promotions  director  of  the  Pan 
American  University  Athletic  Department  in  Edin- 


Ted  F.  Hutton  '78  won  i 
Press  fnternational  Edi 
tion  for  the  best  feature. 


Sal 


■cond  place  in  the  United 
)r's  Association  competi- 
He  is  assistant  city  editor 
d    Courier    in    the    Kent 


Advi 


sing  1 


Bruce  A.  "Harv"  Olson  '78  is  co-partner  in  a  new 
company  called  L'idee:  Corporate  Art  Concepts 
in  Cincinnati. 

Deborah  A.  Wiats  '78  is  city  editor  of  The  Newi- 
Difpatch    in    Michigan    City.    Ind..   and    has    been 

Wildlife  Soci- 

tward.  She  also 
ird  for  best  interpretive 
ce  national  award  from 


•78 


Plai 


Ele! 


earning  dis 
School. 


Michael    Borden    '79     has    been    promoted    from 

sportswiitcr    to    sports    editor    for    the    Lancaster 

(Ohiol    Easle-Caielle. 

Edward  S.  Cobb   HI   '79  has  been   named  sports 

activities   leader  at    the   Worthington   Community 

Center. 

Frances  T.  Coghill  '79  has  been  appointed  campus 

activities   adviser   for    Frostburg    State    College    in 

Frostburg,  Md. 

Ruth  Ellen  Fishbaugh  '79  is  employed  by  Violet 

Elementary  School   in  Pickerington. 

Gregory     M.     Gulas     '79     has     been     appointed 

Youngstown  State  University's  sports  information 


Lisa  J.  Higgins  '79  is  teaching  home 
Sheridan  High  School  in  northern  Perry  County. 
Steve  Hubbard  '79  has  won  first  place  in  the  Best 
Sports  Feature  Story  category  of  the  annual  com- 
petition for  Ohio  newspapers  sponsored  by  the 
.Associated  Press.  He  is  sports  editor  of  The 
Sprinelield  Sun. 

Steven  J.  Jagers  '79  has  been  promoted  to  co- 
manager  of  the  Kroger  Co.  store  in  Reynoldsbiirg. 
William  David  Johnson  '79  and  Laurel  Joan 
Keopfer  Johnson  '79  live  in  New  Martinsville,  W. 
\'a.  where  she  is  administrative  assistant  for  pub- 
lic relations  and  marketing  at  Wetzel  County 
Hospital  and  he  is  the  new  program  director  for 
WKCI-FM. 

Katherine  Kieffer  '79  is  director  of  group  sales 
for  Hot  Summer  Nights,  Cincinnati's  nesv  resident 
musical   theater. 

Tamala  A.  Morehart  '79  is  children's  librarian  for 
the  Pickaway  County  District  Public  Library.  She 
lives  in  Canal  Winchester. 

Kriss  A.  Morris  '79,  MBA  '80,  has  accepted  a 
position  in  computer  sers'ices  at  Dow  Chemical 
U.S.A.  in  Midland,  Mich, 

Douglas  W.  Rogers  '79  has  joined  Cooper  Energy 
Services'  facilities  engineering  department  as  engi- 
neer for  the  Springfield  and  Mount  Vernon 
facilities. 

Paula  K.  Blohm  .Sklodowski  '79  is  media  prodii 
lion  specialist  for  R.  G.  Bai  .     -  . 

Jeffrey  A.  Spevak  '79  is  asi 
the  Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette. 
Robert  M.  Zsvelling  '79  is  a  mens  directc 
Scandia  Health  Club  in  Canton.  He  also  s 
place  in  the  tall  men's  division  at  the  Can 
of  Fame  physique  championship  competit 
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Tammie  Jean  Antill  '80  is  a   registered  nurse  at 

Marietta  Memorial   Hospital. 

Susan    Leah    Butler    '80    is    the    director    of    the 

YMCA  day  camp  program  in  ElyrJa. 

Stephen  Clark  '80  has  been  named  design  engineer 

trainee  at  PPG  Industries'  Barberlon  plant. 

Minnie   Queen    Hale    '80   is  a   staff  nurse   in   the 

Belhesda   Hospital   in   Zanesville. 
Elizabeth  Jakobsky  '80  has  joined  the  staff  of  The 
Rittman   Press  as  a  fulltime   reporter-photographer 
in  Rlttman- 

lames    E.    Jones    '80    is    employed   by   Crum   and 
Forslcr   Insurance  Co.   in   Cincinnati. 
Robert    M.    McKee   '80   has  accepted   a   manage- 
ment position  with  Elder-Beerman  in  Dayton. 
Craig    D.    Perry  '80   is   a  field  consultant    in   the 
operations  department  of  Chick-FiKA  Inc..  a  res- 
taurant chain  based  in  Atlanta,  Ga, 
Richard  C.  Robyn  '80  has  been  appointed  foreign 
student  adviser  at  Ashland  College  in  Ashland. 
Thomas  J.  Rowland  '80  is  the  wrestling  coach  for 
Fisher  Catholic   High   School   in   Lancaster. 
Thomas  G.  Serianni  '80  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Cambridge    JrjfeTsonian     as     a     reporter-photogra- 
pher. 

Scott  A.  Shultz  '80  is  working  for  Scantland 
Communications  in   Marion. 

Charles  B.  Stout  '80  is  personnel  administrator 
with  the  Kcmron  Environmental  Services  Division 
of  Borg-Warner  Corp.  in  Ma 


Deaths 

Henry  Lever  '00  on  July  2  as  a  result  of  an 
automobile  accident  in  Madras.  Ore.  Mr.  Lever 
was  former  athletic  director  at  Linfield  College 
and  was  a  professor  emeritus  of  physical  education 
at  Linfield,  teaching  all  major  sports  and  many 
minor  ones.  He  is  survived  by  six  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

Frank  O.  Morris  '15  on  March  12.  Mr.  Morris 
served  45  years  with  the  Goodyear  Co.  and 
retired  in  1960,  He  is  sur\-ived  by  his  wife. 
Greta  A.  Lash  '17,  Emerita  '61,  on  August  17  at 
O'Bleness  Memorial  Hospital  in  Athens.  She  was 
the  last  member  of  a  pioneer  family  which  settled 
in  Alexander  Township  in  1814.  Miss  Lash  taught 
English  and  Latin  at  the  former  John  Hancock 
High  School  and  the  University's  Laboratory 
School.  She  taught  English  at  Ohio  University 
and  served  as  director  of  the  Freshman  English 
Program  for  se\en  years.  Upon  retirement  in  1961, 
she  was  named  associate  professor  emerita  of 
English,  Miss  Lash  was  also  involved  in  Athens 
city  and  government  activities.  In  1968  she  was 
awarded  the  Certificate  of  Merit  by  the  Ohio  Uni- 

Mildred  Scott  '21  on  April  22. 
Grace  E.  Webb  '22  on  May  25  at  O'Bleness  Me- 
morial    Hospital    in    Athens.     She    was    a    former 
teacher  at  Celina  High  School  and  Albany  High 
School  and  retired  from  Ames-Bern  High  School 
in  1964  after  40  years  of  service. 
Varelia   Hollett   Farmer  "24  on    May    11    in   Fort 
Myers.  Fla.  Mrs.  Fanner  spent  42  years  with  the 
Cleveland   Public  Library  and  retired   in   1971   as 
assistant  to  the  director. 
Mary  K.  Seyler  Randall  '26  on  June  18. 
Theodore  Sawyer  "26  on  March    14,  Dr.   Sawyer 
practiced  medicine  for  over  40  years  and  served  as 
Crawford   County   coroner.   He  is   survived   by   his 
wife  and  four  children,  three  of  whom  are  gradu- 
ates of  Ohio  University,  Jean  Sawyer  Beckley  '50, 
Elizabeth  Sawyer  Ettaki  '65  and  John  D.  Sawyer 
■52. 

Elizabeth  Montague  Shimp  '27,  '29,  on  January 
29.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Everett  C. 
Shimp  '29,  '30.  a  son.  three  daughters,  nine 
grandchildren  and   a  brother. 

Melvin  F.  Ziegler  '29  on  January  29  from  cardiac 
arrest.  He  was  a  power  engineer  with  AT&T  Co. 
for  over  40  years  in  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  in 
the  division  office.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a 
son,  a  daughter,  a  brother  and  two  grandchildren. 
Nolan  Swackhammer  '30  on  June  7  of  an  appar- 
ent heart  attack.  He  was  a  retired  coach  and 
teacher.  Mr,  Swackhammer  coached  two  Ohio 
high  school  teams  to  slate  championships  in  bas- 
ketball and  baseball.  He  received  the  Jennings 
Scholarship  Foundation  Award  at  Ohio  University 
in  1967  and  was  an  outstanding  basketball  player. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  son,  a  daughter-in- 
law  and  a  granddaughter. 

Elmer  W.  Dingeldey  '31  on  July  18.  Mr.  Din- 
geldey  worked  for  two  years  for  the  City  of 
Cleveland  following  his  graduation  from  Ohio 
University.  He  also  worked  for  the  Tea  Growers 
of  England.  In  1935  he  took  over  and  operated 
the  family-owned  Willow  Grove  Golf  Course  in 
Solon,  until  it  was  sold  in  1974.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Trustees  Academy.  He  is  survived 
by  a  brother  and  a  sister. 

Alvin  A.  Jones  '32  on  March  14.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Emma  L.  Spaniol  Jones  '45. 
Martha  L.  Hayes  Eppley  '34  on  April  18  in  Woos- 
ter.  Mrs.  Eppley  taught  home  economics  in  the 
Etna  School  System  and  North  Canton  and  at 
various  Wayne  County  schools.  Surviving  are  her 
husband,  two  sons,  one  sister,  one  brother  and  five 
grandchildren. 

John  "Jack"  W.  Morgan  '34  on  July  29.  He  was 
a  retired  distributor  and  salesman  for  a  floor  cov- 
ering company.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Elks  and 
the  Masons,  Active  in  the  Greater  Orlando  Alumni 
Chapter,  he  served  as  secretary  last  year.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  a  daughter,  a  son,  a  sister  and 
six  grandchildren. 


is    survived    by    her   husband,    a   brother    and 

Edward  R.  McCowen  '37  on  April  16  at  Scioto 
Memorial  Hospital.  Mr.  McCowen  served  as  su- 
perintendent of  Scioto  County  Schools  from  1941 
until  his  retirement  in  1972.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  Helen  D.  Smith  McCowen  '33,  a  son,  three 
sisters  and  two  grandchildren. 
Jessie  P.  Smart  Radford  '38  on  April  21  following 
a  brief  illness.  Mrs.  Radford  taught  school  for  50 
years  in  the  Chauncey-Dovcr  and  Athens  City 
School  systems  and  retired  from  Dominion  Junio'r 
High  School  in  Columbus.  She  is  survived  by  a 
sister  and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 
L.  Rex  Ralph  '38  on  June  6  following  a  heart 
attack-  Mr.  Ralph  taught  school  in  Noble  and 
Athens  coimties.  was  principal  of  GreenhiDs  High 
School  and  served  as  superintendent  of  Mt. 
Healthy  City  Schools  for  17  years  prior  to  his 
retirement  in  1972.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
two  sons,  two  daughters  and  four  grandchildren. 
Leonard  Janiak  '40  on  May  22  of  a  heart  ailment. 
The  former  Cleveland  Rams  and  Ohio  University 
football  star  headed  Cleveland  Central  Catholic 
High  athletics.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  two 
daughters,  a  son  and  six  grandchildren. 
Lucy  F.  Morris  Heinlen  '41  on  July  22.  A  Point 
Place  school  teacher  for  37  years,  Mrs,  Heinlen 
retired  in  I960.  Surviving  are  her  stepson  and  a 
broiher. 

Robert  A.  Heimsch  '43  on  March  20  of  a  heart 
attack. 

Jack  Engel  '47  of  an  apparent  heart  attack  on 
April  20  m  Nevada,  Iowa.  Mr.  Engel  was  associate 
professor  of  advertising  at  Iowa  Stale  University 
and  had  written  a  textbook  entitled  Advertising: 
the  Process  and  Practice.  He  had  been  president 
of  Jack  Engel  and  Associates  Inc.,  a  Cleveland 
advertising  agency.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Eleanor   Frick    '43,    four   daughters,   a   son,    three 

Frank  E.  Sullivan  '48  of  cancer  on  June  3.   Mr. 

Sullivan  was  a  salesman  for  Graybar  Electric  Co. 

Inc.    Surviving  are   his  wife,    five  daughters,    two 

sons  and  his  mother. 

Jerry  A.  Bowman  '52  on  July    1.  He  worked  for 

Haskins    and    Sells    CPAs    for    18    years    and    was 

employed  with  William  I.  Schoenfeld  CPA  for  the 

last  eight  years.    He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 

his  father  and  stepmother. 

James  Branstitter  '51,  MS  52,  on  April  15.  He  is 

survived    by    his    mother,    a    brother    and    three 

Harold  E.  Wiseman  '53  on  March  3  of  an  appar- 
ent heart  attack  at  Snowshoe  Ski  Resort  in  W.  Va. 
He  was  associated  with  the  Wiseman  Insurance 
Agency.  He  is  survived  by  Ins  wife,  three  daugh- 
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illness.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Diedr«  Reynolds 
Peters  '58,  a  son  and  two  daughters. 
Ralph  Meeker  Metzger  Jr.  '58  on  July  12  at  his 
home.  Mr.  Melzger  served  the  City  of  Chillicothe 
as  councilman  and  council  president  and  had  been 
the  owner  of  the  Metzger  Oil  Co.  He  is  survived 
by  his  son. 

Eileen  Fulcher  Dressier  '59  on  June  5  of  an  appar- 
ent heart  attack, 

Thomas  L.  CulHson  '56,  '61,  on  June  8  in  Chinle, 
Ariz.  He  had  worked  for  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice  and   the   Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  purchasing  supervisor 
for  the  Chinle  School  District.  He  is  survived  by 
his  parents  and  brother.  James  D.  CuIIisoc  '65. 
Dale  N.  Drake  '62  on  March  30.  Mr.  Drake  was  a 
principal  and  teacher  in  the  Saltcreek,  Laurelville 
and  Washington  schools  in  the  Logan  Elm  School 
District.    Surviving    are    his    wife.    Janet    GHssom 
Drake  '74,  two  daughters  and  a  sister. 
Donald  G.  Berg  '66  in  an  automobile  accident  on 
May   10.   Mr.   Berg  was  a  partner  in  the   Paragon 
restaurant  in  Dayton,  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
a  son.  a  sister  and  his  mother. 
Louise  Meg  Penskee  '69  on  January  14.  Ms,  Pen- 
skee   taught   special  education  in   the  Washington 
Local   School   district  in  Toledo.   She   is  survived 
by  her  parents  and  two  brothers. 
Pamela  Lynn  Krill  Bailosky  '71  on  June    11    fol- 
lowing   a    short    illness.    She    was    a    fifth    grade 
teacher  for  eight  years  at  South  Street  Elementary 
School  in  Vermillion.  Surviving  are  her  husband, 
a  son,  her  parents,  a  sister  and  a  brother, 
Brenda   D.    Fijalkowski  '71    on   January  26   from 
cancer.     She     taugtit    special    education    for     the 
Dayton  City  Schools  for  the  last  six  years. 
Patty  S.  Jenkins  Washam  '72  on  July  3. 
Thomas  W.  Yahle  "72  on  March  24.  He  was  art 
director  of  the  Needham-Harper  and  Steers  Ad- 
vertising Agency.   He  is  survived  by  his  parents, 
two   sisters,   two  brothers  and  his   paternal  grand- 
mother. 

Jane  Melvin  Morrison  '73  on  April  3  in  New 
York  City.  She  had  been  employed  by  WNET-TV 
in  New  York.  Survivors  are  her  husband,  William 
A.  Morrison  '73,  her  parents,  a  sister,  a  brother 
and  a  grandmother. 

Terry  Allen  Bridges  '77  on  April  7  in  a  swimming 
accident  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  He  was  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  was  serving  at  Davis 
Monthan  AFB.  He  is  survived  by  his  parents  and 
two  brothers. 

William  Stuart  Allen  '79  on  April  25,  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  his  brother  and  his  parents. 


Feast  Your  Eyes 

on  the  Holiday  Gift  Ideas 
from  the  Bobcat  Gift  Shop 


The  Ohio  University  Marching  Band  Album  1979  —  $6.00 
"The   Most   Exciting   B.lnd   in   the   L.nnd."   Selections 
include  "St.ind  Up  and  Cheer,"  "My  Sharona," 
"Who  .\re  You?"  and  16  others.  Albums  from  1976, 
1977  and   1978  are  also  av.libble. 
Please  specify  album  year  on  order. 

Children's  Green  Football  Jersey  —  $8,00 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY  imprinted  on  front  of  jersey 
with  wording  BOBCATS  (in  white)  on  left  sleeve. 
100%  cotton.  Sizes  S   (6-8),  M   (10-12),  L   (14-16), 
XL  (18-20) 

Wine  Glasses    —    $2,50  each 

6"  tall  clear  glass  with  University  seal  in  gold. 

Captain's  Chair 

in  black  lacquer  finish  with  University  seal  —   $115.00 

.Mso  available  with  m.iple  and  cherry  stained  arms  — 
please  specify  on  order.  Black  lacquer  armed  chair 
will  be  sent  unless  other  is  indicated. 
Price  includes  shipping. 


Bobcat  Gift  Shop 


ITEM                              ^ 

QUANTITY 

PRICE 

Marching  Band  Album 

Year 

Children's  Jersey 

Wine  Glass 

Captain's  Chair 

ARM 
COLOR 

Postage   Charges 
$1.25  first  item, 
$  .25  thereat  ter 

Ohio  Residents 

add  47o   Tax 

SUB-TOTAL 

POSTAGE 

Make  checks  payable  tc 

Total 

LOGAN'S  BOOK  STORE 

Address  _ 
City/Siai 


Items  for  Ohio  University  Todays  "People 
section  should  be  sent  to  Susan  Kerkian.  directo 
of  alumni  records,  P  O.  Box  869,  Athens,  Ohii 
45701. 

Items  for  "Of  Interest  to  Alumni"  and  request: 
for  further  information  on  alumni  events  ant 
programs  should  be  sent  to  Barry  Adams,  directo 
of  alumni  relations,  at  the  above  address. 


Ohio  University 

TODAY 


Danny  Nee  Takes  Over 
Bobcat  Basketball  b^BuiKeemst 
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down  here,"  exclaimed  the  man  who  will 
attempt  to  revive  tlie  Ohio  University  bas- 
ketball program  that  once  basked  in  the 
limelight  of  Mid-American  Conference 
championships  and  subsequent  NCAA 
Tournament  bids. 

"Naw,  we're  not  going  to  rent.  We've 
derided  to  build  a  house.  We're  planning 
on  staying  awhile,"  he  continued.  "It  might 
take  a  little  time  but  we're  going  to  be  win- 
ners down  here." 

Danny  Nee  is  a  confident  sort.  But  then 
again,  any  man  who  faces  the  challenge 
Nee  does   better  be   that  and  more. 

The  ex-Notre  Dame  assistant  was  named 
the  12th  head  coach  in  the  history  of  Ohio 
University  basketball  last  March  U.  His 
appointment  came  16  days  after  the  Bobcat 
cagers  had  just  limped  through  the  worst 
season   ever   for  an   Ohio   basketball  team. 

Nee's  job  is  to  make  sure  the  ills  asso- 
ciated with  Ohio  basketball  over  the  last 
few  years  don't  surface  again. 

A  quick  glance  at  his  credentials  sup- 
ports his  conviction  they  won't.  A  native  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Nee  played  on  the  same 
Power  Memorial  High  School  basketball 
team  as  Lew  .■Mcindor  (Kareem  Abdul- 
Jabbar). 


During  his  freshman  year  at  Marquette, 
he  captained  Al  McGuire's  team.  Most  re- 
cently, he  sei"ved  as  the  top  assistant  to  one 
of  the  most  successful  cage  coaches  in  the 
country  —  Digger  Phelps  of  Notre  Dame. 
For  Notre  Dame,  Nee  was  the  coordinator 
of  recruiting   and  academic  advising. 

Nee  knows  the  importance  of  recruiting 
the  high-cahbcr  student-athlete.  And  during 
his  first  67  days  as  Ohio  basketball  coach, 
Nee  spent  the  majority  of  his  time  on  the 
road  searching  for  high  school  and  possible 
transfer  players  that  fit  that  mold.  Although 
he  got  a  late  start  in  the  recruiting  game, 
Nee  feels  he  came  up  with  the  talent  neces- 
sary to  give  his  rebuilding  program  at  Ohio 
the  solid  foundation  it  so  desperately  needs. 

"I  would  have  to  say  that  I'm  very 
happy  at  this  point,"  Nee  said  the  first  week 
of  September.  "Hey,  it's  a  fact  we're  young 
and  inexperienced,  but  all  the  returning 
players  and  the  newcomers  have  expressed 
their  total  commitment.  They  are  going  to 
have  to  make  a  lot  of  sacrifices  to  make  us 
a  winner,  and  I'm  confident  they're  willing 
to   pay  the   price." 

Over  the  last  decade  perhaps  die  big- 
gest problem  with  Bobcat  cagers  was  keep- 
ing them  in  school,  and  Nee  sees  this  as 
paramount. 

"My  immediate  goal  is  to  make  sure 
ever^'one  is  academically  eligible  at  the  end 
cf  fall  quarter.  We  are  going  to  place  very 
heavy  emphasis  on  academics."  Nee  said. 

"Our  long-range  goal  is  to  see  that  all 
our  players  have  a   degree  four  years  from 


now.  I  want  to  see  them  be  competit 
only  on  the  court  but  in  1 
well.  When  they  do  graduate  they  will  be 
able  to  go  out  into  society  and  represent 
themselves  and  Ohio  University  in  a  very 
competitive    manner." 

Getting  the  Bobcats  in  fighting  trim  for 
this  season  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  formid- 
able task  for  Nee  and  assistant  coaches 
Larry  Epperly,  a  holdover  from  Dale 
Bandy's  staff,  and  former  Rhode  Island  as- 
sistant Billy  Hahn. 

Only  one  proven  starter  returns  —  that's 
/\11-MAC  Second  Team  point  guard  Kirk 
Lehman,  a  6-foot  guard  who  led  the  Bobcats 
in  scoring  last  year  (17.6)  and  was  second 
in  assists. 

Lehman  has  been  named  co-captain  this 
season  along  with  6-foot-7  fonvard  Jim 
Zaienka,  who  missed  most  of  last  season  with 
an  ankle  injury.  Zaienka  is  the  only  senior 
on  the  squad,  and  he  and  Lehman,  the 
'Cats  only  junior,  will  be  counted  on  heavily 
to  provide  important  leadership  and  guid- 
ance for  the  younger  players. 

Among  the  newcomers  are  fi\e  recruits, 
including"  high  school  .\11-American  Sieve 
Becvar,  a  6-5  guard  from  Woodward  High 
School  in  Rockville,  Md.  Other  recruits  are 
Sean  Carlson,  a  6-9  center  from  Brunswick, 
Ohio;  Nathaniel  Cole,  a  6-8  forward  from 
Potomac  (Va.)  High  School  and  more  re- 
cently from  Massanutten  Academy  in  Wood- 
stock, Va.,  and  John  Devereaux,  a  6-8  for- 
ward from  Lincoln  High  School  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y..  where  he  was  All-City  as  a  senior. 

The  final  recruit  is  6-1  guard  Eric  Hil- 
ton, a  former  .Ml-Ohio  and  Second  Team 
performer  at  Mifflin  High  School  ii 
bus.  Hilton  played  at  El  Reno  Ju 
lege  in  El  Reno,  Okla..  last  season 
his  team  with  a  22  points  per  game  aver- 
age  which   also  was   tops   in  Region  Two. 

The  Bobcats  loit  only  two  players  to 
graduation,  Bill  Littlefield.  an  All-MAC 
.Academic  performer,  and  Doug  Graves. 

Also    gone    from    last    year's    squad    are 
Andre    Adams,    Tracy    Polndexter,    Lionel 
Rodgers,   and   Harold   Moore,   all   of  whom 
ierred,  and  John  Patterson  and  Spindle 
es,  who   left   school  for  academic  and 
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"It's  not  going  to  be  easy,  but  I  firmly 
believe  Ohio  will  eventually  be  a  winner. 
W'e  need  patience  and  support  on  the  part 
of  townspeople,  students  and  alumni,"  Nee 
explained.  "We've  a  lot  going  for  us  here 
^  a  beautiful  campus,  a  facility  in  the 
Convo  that's  as  good  as  any  in  the  country 
and  a  sincere  commitment  from  President 
I^ing  and   .\thletic   Director  Harold   McEl- 

The  Bobcats  open  the  season  with  a 
Green  and  White  scrimmage  inmiediately 
after  the  Marshall  football  game,  Nov.  8. 
The  first  game  is  against  Western  Ontario, 
Nov.  14  at  the  Convo. 

"I  think  you  gotta  crawl  before  you  can 
walk  and  you  gotta  walk  before  you  can 
run.  We're  going  to  do  some  crawling  at 
the  start;  then  you'll  see  us  walking  and 
running,"  Nee  said  when  asked  to  assess  the 
upcoming  season.  "We're  going  to  make  an 
honest  attempt  to  give  the  fans  sound, 
fundamental    and    exciting    basketball."      [^ 
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